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ANates. 
DR. JOHN WALLIS. 

Among the founders of the Royal Society, dis- 
tinguished as many of them were by breadth and 
liberality of pursuits, perhaps none displayed a 
greater versatility than Dr. Wallis. As a mathe- 
matician he corresponded on equal terms with 
Flamstead, Leibnitz, and Newton, and solved the 
puzzles proposed to scientific Europe by Fermat 
and Pascal. 

His scholarship, an acquisition then perhaps 
more usual and more esteemed among mathe- 
maticians than now, was shown in the publication 
of valuable editions of several Greek mathe- 
matical and musical writers, and in his English 
Grammar, a work which was the basis of many 
succeeding grammars, was often reprinted (e. g. 
with the tract De Loquela, Hamburg, 1688, 8vo. 
and by Bowyer in 1765), and, in spite of some 
absurd etymologies, may still be perused with 

leasure and profit. His theological writings 
ave been commended by Archbishop Whately ; a 


aol . f . 
volume of his sermons* was thought worthy of 


publication towards the close of last century, and 
his Letters on the Trinity have been reprinted in 





* “ Sermons; now first printed from the original manu- 


scripts of John Wallis, D.D., sometime Savilian Pro- | 


fessor of Geometry To which are prefixed Memoirs 
of the Author. ... London. 1771.” 8vo. 
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| our own day. By his skill in the art of deciphering 


he more than once did good service to the govern- 


| ment in its struggles with France; while he ap- 


plied his observations on the formation of sounds 
to the discovery of a method of “ teaching dumb 
persons to speak.” It is greatly to be desired 
that some one capable of doing him justice would 
draw up a fuller memoir of Wallis than has yet 
appeared. The following references will show 
that materials abound :—W ood's Fasti and Athena, 
Biographia Britannica, General Dictionary, and 
Chalmers, under “John Wallis; his own auto- 
biography published after the preface to Hearne’s 
Langtoft; Saxii Onomasticon, iv. 553.; indexes 
to the Lansdowne MSS. and to the diaries of 
Evelyn, Pepys, Thoresby, Hearne, and Worthing- 
ton. Le Neve, Monum. Anglic. (1700—1715), 
p.-58.; John Dunton’s Life (ed. Nichols), pp. 658 
— 661.; Baxter's Life (see Index); Monthly 
Mag. for 1802, vol. ii. p. 521.; Aubrey'’s Lives; 
Calamy’s Own Times, i. 272—275.; Life of Isaac 
Milles, 138, 139.; Philos. Trans. No. xvi. p- 264. ; 
letters in Sir L. Jenkins’ Works, ii. 654.; in Europ. 
Mag. vol. xlix. pp. 345, 427. (against adopting 
the Gregorian year); in Neal's Puritans (ed. 
Toulmin), iv. 390., and in R. Boyle’s Works (to 
Boyle); in Edleston’s Newton Correspondence, 

300. (to Newton); many letters and notices in 
Rigaud’s Correspondence of Scientific Men of the 
Seventeenth Century (Oxf. 1841, 2 vols.); a letter 
to Bp. Lloyd in Bp. Nicolson’s Correspondence, 
i. 121. seg.; letters from Fermat in F.’s Varia 


| Opera Mathematica (1679) ; one from Olave Rud- 


beck (4to., Upsala, 1703; in the Bodleian) ; 
verses on Eliz. Wilkinson (Sam. Clarke's Lives, 
1677, pp. 428, 429.) 

He was a friend of Kennett’s (Kennett’s Life, 
p- 3.); of Dr. Thomas Smith’s (Smith's Vile, 
&e., Pref. p.x.); of Cosimo Brunetti’s (Tira- 
boschi, ed. Firenze, 1812, vol. viii. p. 98.) 

He was engaged to decipher letters * proving 
the Prince of Wales (“James III.”) to be a sup- 
posititious child; on which Kneller, who took 
his portrait for Pepys, told the doctor in broken 
English, that an expert might be mistaken in 
characters, but a painter could not be mistaken in 
his lines. (See the racy anecdote in Europ. 
Mag. Feb. 1797, pp. 87, 88.) On his Algebra, 
see Edleston’s Newton Correspondence, p. 191.; 
ef. ibid. 276, 277., and Whiston’s Life, p. 269. 
His “ Remarks” were printed with ‘Thos. Sal- 
mon’s Proposal to perform Music in Perfect and 
Mathematical Proportions, Lond. 1688, 4to. On 
his answer to Hobbes, see Europ. Mag. Aug. 1799, 
pp. 91, 92. (Ibid. Nov. 1798, p. 308. is an abusive 
notice of him by Aubrey.) 

He was a witness against Laud (Prynne’s Can- 


* The author of Barwick’s Life (see Index) wrongly 
states that Willis deciphered intercepted letters of 
Charles I. 
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terb. Doome, p. 73.) On the other hand, in 
common with the leading Puritans, he signed 


“ A serious and faithfull Representation of the Judge- 
ments of Ministers of the Gospell Within the Province of 
London. 
GexerAwt and his Councett of WArre. Deliuered to 
his Excettency by some of the Subscribers, Jan. 18 
1648 [i. e. 1648.] London, 1649.” (4to.), 


and also the — 


“ Vindication of the Ministers of the Gospel in and | 


about London, from the unjust Aspersions cast upon their 
former Actings for the Parliament, as if they had pro- 
moted the bringing of the King to Capitall punishment. 


Wirn A short Exhortation to their People to keep close | 


to their Covenant-Ingagement. London, 1648.” 4to. 


Wallis again, and more successfully, endea- 
voured to moderate the excesses of the triumphant 
Puritans, when with Wilkins, Ward, and Owen, 
he threatened them with 

“The infinite contempt and reproach which would 
certainly fall upon them, when it should be said that 
they had turned out a man [ Pocock] for insufficiency, 
whom all the learned, not of England only, but of all 
Europe, so justly admired for his vast knowledge and 
extraordinary accomplishments.” (Lives of Pocock, 
Pearce, Newton, and Skelton, i, 174.; cf. ibid. 137. 231.) 

He was himself among the triers, and his letters 
to Matthew Poole (Baker's MS. xxxiv. 460. seq., 
and thence in Z. Grey’s Answer to Neal’s 4th 


volume, Append. No. 83. seg.) contain some of | 


the best extant materials for the history of their 
proceedings. J. E. B. Mayor. 
St, John’s College, Cambridge. 





SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS: 
“ SPIRITING AWAY.” 
I am indebted to the arrangement of the Do- 


mestic Papers of Car. I. in the State Paper Office, | 


now in course of being calendared by Mr. Bruce, 
for a letter, which has lately turned up, from Se- 
cretary Sir John Coke to Secretary ud Dor- 
chester. 

It possesses I think a two-fold interest, both as 
relating to the time of the great Flemish painter's 
departure from England and to the “ spiriting 
away,” if the term may be aptly used in this 
sense, of “gentelwomen” to the Spanish nun- 
neries, and of “yong boies” to the schools of the 
Jesuits. 

With reference to the departure of Rubens 
from London, I have already stated my belief that 
he left London about 22nd Feb. 1630 (vide “ N. 
& Q.” 2°¢ S. viii. 436.). From the contents of 
Sec. Coke's letter it would, however, appear that 


Contained in a Letrer from them to the | 


| allowance. 


Rubens had not left Dover on 2nd March, 1630; | 


and it is probable that he was farther detained 


there two or three days, waiting for the King’s | 


reply to this letter. 


It may be worthy of remark that Rubens’ arri- 


| val in England, as well as his departure from this 
country, were delayed by causes as unforeseen as 
they were unexpected. The Marg. de Ville’s 
hesitation to go to Dunkirk, in one of the King's 
ships, which ship was appointed to fetch Rubens 
| from thence, delayed his arrival ; Charles L's per- 
| mission for certain English subjects to accompany 
| the Spanish ambassador’s son-in-law and Rubens, 
delayed his departure. The Frenchman was in 
no hurry to comply with the King’s wish that he 
| should leave England ; the English were waiting 
| for Charles I.’s permission to do so. 

It is evident that Sec. Coke considered this 
| letter of no little importance. 


“ Right honerable, 

“T receaved an advertisment that above a dozen yong 
women and boies attended at the ports to get passage 
under the protection of the Spanish Ambassador’s sonne- 
in-law and Monst Rubens. And because I found it was 
donne w'*out his M‘* knowledg, or anie licence sowght 
from the state, I thowght it my dutie to prevent it, and 
not to suffer such an affront to bee cast uppon us, that 
Ambassadors or Agents of Foren Princes should assume 
such a libertie, we" is not permitted in those contries 
from whence they are imploied, nor was indured here in 
former times. I did therfore give notice therof by letter 
to the Lord Warden of the Cinq Ports, whose careful 
ministers in his absence gave order for their stay. Now 
this night I receaved a letter from the Spanish Ambassa- 
dor taking knowledg that an English gentelwoman was 
| going over in the companie of his sonne in Jaw Don Jean 
de Vasques and Mons. Rubens, w** a maid servant and 
two other gentelmen that had passes from the Lords of 
the Councel, to the end that the said gentelwoman 
should bee ther maried to a chevalier of good accompt, in 
| regward wherof his Lordship desired mee to take order 
| for their release and free passage. I answered that his 
| Lordship wel understood that by our lawes none but mer- 
| chants could pass beyond the seas w'*out licence from his 
Mte or his Councel under six of their hands. If hee 
pleased to make known the names and qualities of theis 
| women, I would move the Lords, who | doubted not 
would proceed w'* due respect to his Lordship, if they 
found no just cause for his Ma‘ service to refuse them 
But this gave him not content, and hee pur- 
poseth (as his messinger tould mee) to send presently to 
his Ma“ for cofiands. In regward wherof I thowght fit 
to give his Mat this accompt, and then to obey what hee 
shal direct. The advertisment I receaved was that theis 
women went (sic) sent over w'® good portions to bee put 
into Nunneries, w*" they cale mareage, w® is the ordi- 
narie stile of al their letters, and this is ment by the 
mareage of this gentelwoman. The yong boies are sent 
to the schooles of the Jesuites, and go not emptie handed. 
I thowght it a good service to interrupt this libertie in 
regward of the consequence, so I rest, 

“ Your Lordship’s humble Servant, 
* Jonn Coxe. 








“ London, 
“ 2 March, 1629-30.” 
(Indorsed.) 
“For nis M™* ESPETIAL AFFAIRS. 

“ To the right honorable the Lord Viscount Dorches- 
ter, principal Secretarie of State to his M*, give 
this at Newmarket. 

“ hast, hast, 


* * hast, post hast. 





“ London, 2 March, at seven in the morning.” 
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I have said that this letter is interesting as re- 
lating to the spiriting away of gentlewomen and 
young boys. It is, however, perhaps scarcely cor- 
rect to apply the term “ spiriting away” to Ru- 
bens and Don Juan de Vasquez for persuading 
these people to leave their native country for a 
foreign state. A few years later it might per- 
haps have been called so by many who then com- 
plained of somewhat similar practices. 

By reference to one of the volumes of Mr. 
Bruce’s Calendar, Car. I. vol. i. p. 196. art. 23., 
I find that one John Philipot, bailiff of Sandwich, 
petitions the council in consequence of an occur- 
rence somewhat similar to that described in 
Secretary Coke's letter. The bailiff complains 
that divers watermen of London had lately con- 
veyed two boats full of young children to Tilbury 
Hope, where a ketch stayed to take them to Flan- 
ders ; and he prays that the Master of the Water- 
men’s Company may be required to bring forth 


these men, “that so they may answer for this | 
offence, and some remedy may be given for pre- | 
This | 


venting the like courses in time to come.” 
petition is endorsed “ Mr. Phillpott about spirits.” 
In the early part of the succeeding reign, the 
practice of spiriting away was much resorted to, 
and a thriving trade was driven by many “wicked 
persons” who by fraud or violence sent over 
“servants” and others to inhabit the then rapidly 
increasing English plantations abroad. Several 
petitions were presented to Charles II. and his 
council from merchants, as well as planters, mas- 
ters of ships, and others, against “ the wicked 
practise of a lewd sort of people called Spirits and 
their complices.” Complaints were made that there 
was “a wicked custom to seduce or spirit away 
young people” to go to the foreign plantations in 
various capacities; and that such a practice existed 
seems to have been so universally believed that when 
any persons, more particularly of inferior station, 
were about to leave the country, it was concluded 
that they were spirited away. This led to incal- 
culable mischief, and many frauds and robberies 
were committed in consequence. “ Evil-minded 
people” voluntarily offered to go on a voyage, or 
to settle in a distant colony. They received money, 
clothes, and other necessaries for their outfit ; but 
no sooner did the vessel get clear of Gravesend, 
or put into any port, than they contrived to get 
away. They pretended they were betrayed, car- 
ried off without ,their consent, in fact, spirited 
away. 
_ William Haverland, himself “a spirit,” in his 
information taken upon oath, declares that John 
Steward, of St. Katherine's parish, Middlesex, 
hath used to spirit persons away beyond the seas 
for the space of twelve years ; and he several times 
confessed that “he had spirited away five hundred 
m @ year.” 
To prevent the evils which must have resulted 
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| from such extraordinary proceedings, Charles IT. 
| granted a commission, in 
| of York and others to examine all persons before 


ept. 1664, to the Duke 
going abroad; whether “they go voluntarily, 
without compulsion, or any deceitful or sinister 
practise whatsoever.” At the same time the King 
erected an “office for taking and registering the 
consents, agreements, and covenunts of such per- 
sons, male or female, as shall voluntarily go or be 
sent as servants to any of our plantations in 
America.” It was however, notwithstanding this 
commission, found necessary to resort to parlia- 
ment for prevention of these abuses; and at 
length, on 18th March, 1670, “An Act” was 
passed (see Commons’ Journal, p. 142.) “ to pre- 
vent stealing and transporting children and other 
persons ;” whereby any person spiriting away by 
fraud or enticement, with the design to sell, carry 
away, or transport any person beyond the sea, 
shall suffer death as a felon without clergy. 

W. Nokx Sarnspury. 





THE NINE MEN’S MORRIS. 

In the note on “ The nine men’s morris is filled 
up with mud” (JAZ, N. D., ii. 1.), in the Variorum 
Shakespeare this game is described by Mr. James, 
evidently from his own knowledge of it, and a 
diagram is annexed; but from neither the de- 
scription nor the diagram can I form the slightest 
conception of the manner of playing the game. 
How, for example, can eighteen men be employed 
when there are only sixteen places? It would be 
well if some resident of Warwickshire were to 
send the “ N. & Q.” a more accurate description ; 
for I suppose it is still played. 1 have sometimes 
thought, by the way, that Shakespeare may have 
made a mistake, and meant the game of “ nine- 
holes,” which, as it must be on a flat, was more 
likely to be affected by the overflow of a river. 

“ These figures,” says Mr. James, “ are, by the 
country people, called nixe men’s morris or merrils, 
and are so called because each party has nine 
men.” Now merril is plainly the French mérille- 
or marelle, of which the following account is 
given by M. Chabaille in his Supplément to the 
Roman du Renart : — 

“Le jeu de mérille or marelle, tres en vogue avant l’in- 
vention des cartes, se joue sur une espece d'échiquier coupé 
de lignes qu’on tire des angles et des cétés par le centre. 
Les deux jouers ont chacun trois jetons qu’ils placent al- 
ternativement a l’extrémité de chaque ligne, et celui qui 
les range le premier sur un méme cété [ligne?] gagne 
la partie. On nomme aussi marel/e un autre jeu d’en- 
fants, ou les joueurs poussent & cloche-pied un petit palet 
dans chaque carré d’une espéce d’échelle tracée sur le 
terrain.” 

In this last description every one will recognise 
at once the well-known game of “hop-scotch,” 
called in Ireland “ scotch-hop ;” and, as a proof of 
its Caledonian origin I presume, the highest bed 
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is there named porridge. But this is, I apprehend, 
not the right etymon, and the English form is the 
more correct one. In Richardson’s Dictionary, 
the first sense of scotch, is, “to strike,” and I 
think it is rightly derived from A.-S. scytan, to 
shoot or throw out. In Scotland and Ireland, to 
scutch flax, is by beating to drive off the ligneous 
part of the stalk; and in Ireland there is a mode 
of threshing wheat called scutching, which is per- 
formed by striking the head of the sheaf against a 
piece of timber, so as to drive out the largest and 
best grains. “Hop-scotch,” then, I take to be 
hop and drive out : — 
“ A right description of our sport, my Lord.” 

The other jeu de mérelle is as plainly our 
“noughts and crosses,” &c. — the Irish “ tip-top- 
castle.” In a former number of “ N. & Q.” I have 
endeavoured to show that it was a favourite game 
in the days of Augustus, and now we have the 
testimony of M. Chabaille that it formed the re- 
creation of “ lords and ladies gay” in the Middle 
Ages. So much indeed, he says, was it in vogue, 
that “ merel mestrait, cest-d-dire un coup mal joué,” 
was a common saying. As to the cause of the 
name mérelle being given to two games of such 
opposite characters, it was most probably the cir- 
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of it anywhere else, either in England or in Ire- 
land; but I remember, about five-and-twenty 
years ago, meeting with a very clear allusion to 
it, and by its name of “cat,” in an old play, I 
think Woman beware of Women. 

Tuos, Keigutiey. 


PRINTERS’ MARKS, EMBLEMS, AND MOTTOES. 


I have often thought, and now venture to ex- 
press my thought in “ N. & Q.” (which indeed is 


| its proper and best vehicle), that it would be an 


cumstance of the division into beds being common | 


to both. It has sometimes struck me that merrils, 
the counters, &c., being the object in view, may 
be the origin of the name of marbles,—which never 
were made of the carbonate of lime so called. 

But there is one thing very strange about this 
game of mérelle, &c. It is probably more than 
two thousand, nay, may be more than three thou- 


sand years old, and has consequently been played | 


by myriads, perhaps millions of people; and yet 
there is a very simple rule or principle, the pos- 
sessor of which is infallibly certain of winning 
every game: when, consequently, there is an end 
of ull interest and pleasure. When I was a boy— 
and that’s some years ago — it was discovered and 
communicated to me by a peasant-boy with whom 
[ was playing at “ tip-top-castle.” Now surely it 
is hardly within the limits of possibility that so 
simple a principle should not have been discovered 
over and over again, times without number ; and 
in that case, how could the game have continued 
to exist? It would indeed be wonderful, if what 
had eluded the men and the women of centuries 
and centuries, should have been detected by an 
Irish cow-boy ; “ No better doe him call.” 

While I am on the subject of my boyish days, I 
must notice another game at which I used to play. 
It was called “ cat,” and was cricket in effect, only 
that, instead of wickets, there were holes, and in- 
stead of a ball, a shuttle-shaped piece of wood: in 
all other respects, it was played precisely like 
cricket. My father’s gardener was the instructor 
in it of myself and the sons of our workmen, with 
whom I used to play it. Ihave never seen or heard 


acceptable service to many young readers who 
love books, and who now and then ride their little 
hobby-horses as small collectors of old books, if 
some of your correspondents, who are more versed 
in book-lore, would explain some of the pictorial 
and emblematical marks, and the mottoes, &c. of 
the printers and publishers of the olden time, 
and their relation (if any) to the printers &e, 
themselves. 

I have met with many that have puzzled, and 
some that puzzle me still, though I have been a 
reader and small collector for nearly seventy 
years. Iam sure, therefore, that young readers 
would be thankful for the explanations suggested. 

May I be allowed to mention a few of those 
emblems? If so, I will begin with the well- 
known mark of the celebrated Stephens family, as 
my — 

No. 1. It consists of a man in ample drapery, 
who stands beneath, and points up with his right 
hand to a tree, branched, from which some 


| broken boughs have fallen and others are falling, 


and to which last the figure is pointing with his 
left hand. In the tree are some round balls 
resting on the branches, but none on those fallen 
down: and all these balls seem to be bound with 
a single band, which crosses itself. A scroll pro- 
ceeds from the tree bearing the words “ nou 
ALTVM SAPERE;” to which, as I have read, was 
sometimes added “ sep TIME.” 

This emblem, as used by Robert Stephens, in 
his edition of Pagnini’s Liber Psalmorum Davidis, 
12mo. M.p.Lvi., differs from that used by his 
brother Henry Stephens, in Beza’s Novum Testa- 
mentum, fo., anno M.DLXv, and other his printed 
works ;—in the former's having the mark of a 
double cross rising out of a small object like an 
oval stone on the ground; which may be his own 


| private mark, and is not found in his brother's 


mark. 

No. 2.—I find on the back of the last leaf of 
my copy of Justinian’s Jnstitutes in Latin and 
Greek, being a small thick quarto of 977 pages, 
having the colophon “ Basile in officina Henrichi 
Petri. Anno M.p.xtm. Mense Martio.” This 
emblem represents a sharp rocky pinnacle rising 
from between two lower rocks. On the right 
hand of the observer a draped hand proceeds out 
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of the clouds, holding a hammer, resting on the 
top of the pinnacle, from which issue flames, as 
the effect of a blow of the hammer: and, on the 
left hand, a human face comes from the clouds, 
blowing on and exciting the flames. 

No. 3—Is the mark or emblem in the title- 
page of Bartholomew Kechermann’s (of Dantzic) 
Systema Ethica,12mo. “ Hanovize apud Petrum 
Antonium, mp.cxrx.” It is inclosed in an oval 
frame which bears the motto, “ NVLLA EST vIA— 
INVIA VIRTVTI;” and represents a steep rocky 
hill, on which stands a pelican feeding her young 
with blood from her breast — the old emblem of 
maternal love ;—and below is a man with a sword 
by his side attempting to climb up the mountain 
by a very steep road or ravine which winds up it. 

No.4—Is on the title-page of a very small 
volume, entitled “ Gallice Lingue Institutio, 
Latina sermone conscripta. Per Ioannem Pil- 
lotum, Barrensem. Antwerpie apud Joannem 
VVithagium. 1558.” The colophon reads,— 
“ Antwerpie Typis Amati Calcographi.” 

This. mark or emblem represents an old blind 
man with a beard, walking, and carrying astride on 
his shoulders a lame man, who holds a crutch in 
his right hand, and points to the road, or to the 
monogrammic mark, with his-left. The blind 
man has a long staff in his right hand, and what 
seems to be a basin (as in the act or habit of 
begging), in his left, and a kind of musical instru- 
ment hanging at his left side. The blind man’s 
dog, loose, walks a little in advance on one side. 

In a vacant space in front is, probably, the 
printer's monogrammic mark, consisting of the 
united letters xw, from which rises a line which 
is crossed above, and is surmounted with a figure 
of four, having its tail crossed. 

The whole is within an oval frame, bearing the 
motto,“ MVTVA DEFENSIO TYTISSIMA.” 

No. 5—Is on the title-page of a copy of Pliny’s 
Epistles, &ce.: — 

“Lugduni excusum” (as the colophon says), “ pe- 
claram hoc opus in wedibus Antonii Blanchardi Limoui- 


censis: sumptu honesti viri Vicentii de Portonariis, de 
Tridino, de Monteferrato. Anno Millesimo quingentesimo 
XxXvii.” 


It is surrounded by a quadrangular border, 
which contains the words “ VICENTIVS . DE PoR- 
TONARUS . DE TRIDINO . DE MONTE FERRATO;” 
and represents a draped female figure with ex- 
panded wings, holding before her breast an empty 
x or shrine, upright, with open doors on its 
sides'and bottom ; on the borders of which doors 
are the words “ GRA PLENA—FLVS OVLTRE—AVE 
MARIA.” The figure stands between the letters 
Pim 


ule. The emblem is 


repeated on the back of 





the last leaf; but is from a larger block, in which | 


the attitude of the figure and the position of the 
four letters are reversed. 
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No. 6—is the large and handsome mark of Peter 
Chouet on the title-page of Petri Ravanelli’s 
Bibliotheca Sacra, folio. ‘“ Geneve, M.DC.L.” 

In the centre is an aged male figure, with a 
glory round the head; from behind which rises a 
spreading palm-tree. Lle is sitting on a covered 
table or long bench, on each end of which is an 
urn or jug. Immediately before him is a square 
pit or well, having an open arched frame-work 
rising from within it, in the centre of which is a 
tube. A staff rests in his left arm, in the hand 
of which he holds a vase, from which his right 
hand seems to be taking something, in a line with 
the tube. ‘There are upright water-urns on each 
side of the well, and in the front of it one over- 
turned, and the fragments of others. 

In the distant background (on the observer's 
left hand), are the sacrifices of Cain and Abel; 
and in the middle ground, Cain slaying Abel. On 
the right hand is the destruction of the Egyptians 
in the Red Sea, and Moses and the Israelites on 
the opposite shore. 

The whole is surrounded with an oval frame 
and grotesque border, in which, at the top, are 
sitting two female figures, with palm branches, 
bearing water-urns on their heads; and below, 
two satyrs pouring water from urns, and having, 
in a bottom compartment, the motto, “ Sora Dei 
MENS . IVSTITLA: NORMA.” P. H. Fisner. 





GUNPOWDER-PLOT PAPERS 

The house adjoining the Parliament House, 
which, at the beginning of this conspiracy, was 
chosen by Catesby for the purposes of the plot, 
belonged to one Mr. Wynniard, the Keeper of the 
King’s Wardrobe. Mr. Wynniard, however, did 
not reside in it at that time, but had let it to a 
gentleman of the name of Ferrers, in whose occu- 
pation it was at the commencement of the year 
1604. In that year the conspirators, finding the 
house very advantageously placed, resolved to 
hire it, their intention being, as is well known, to 
undermine the adjoining foundations of the House 
of Lords. Though this intention was ultimately 
abandoned, by reason of the discovery of a cellar 
more convenient than the mine, yet the excava- 
tions were commenced in earnest and under many 
disadvantages. Afterwards, when the plot was 
discovered, and many of the conspirators known 
to the Council by name, some agents of the govern- 
ment, whilst searching their residences and the 
hiding-places and resorts of the Romanists, dis- 
covered the following document. It is the agree- 


ment between Henry Ferrers and Thomas Percy, 
who was deputed by his companions to obtain 
possession of Mr. Wynniard’s house, as to the 
terms on which Ferrers would part with his in- 
terest in it, he being at that time, as previously 
stated, the lessee of Mr. Wynniard, and the occu- 
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pier of the premises. Hitherto this agreement, 

though occasionally mentioned, as by Mr. Jardine 

in his Nurrative, has remained unpublished. 

“ Memorand. that it is concluded betweene Thomas Per- 
cie of London, esquier, and Henry Ferrers of Bad- 
desley-Clinton, in the Countie of Warwick, gentleman, 





the xxiii dav of May, in the second yeare of the | 


reigne of of Soverayne Lord King James. 

“ That the said Henry hath graunted his good will to 
the sayd Thomas to enioy his house in Westminster, be- 
longing to the parliament house, the said Thomas getting 
the consent of Mt Wyniard, and for his offering me the 
said Henry for my charges bestowed theruppon as shall 
be thought fit by twoo indifferent men chosen be- 
tween us. 

* And that he shall also have the other house that 
Gideon Gibbons resideth in, with an assignment of a 
lease from M* Winiard thereof, for his offering me as 
aforesaid, and asking the now tenant’s will. 

“And the said Thomas hath lent unto me the said 






said Mt hath had of rim in consideration of the charges 
of his house in Westminster, which house he hath nowe 
past over to the saide Mr Percy, with condion that soe 
much of the saide some of xxxv'! as shall exceede the in- 
different charges bestowed by my said M* uppon that 
house by the indifferent Judgment of two or fore men, 
equaly choosen, shal be repayed againe unto Mt Percy at 
the feast of St. Michael the Ark Angell, which shalbe in 
the year of our Lord Ged 1605. In witness whereof, in 
my Mrs behalf, I have subscribed my name the xiiii® 


| of July 1604. 


Henry thirtie poundes, to be allowed uppon recognizances | 


or to be repaide againe at the will of the said Thomas. 
“ Henry Ferrers. 
“ Sealed and delivered in the 
presence of 
Jo. Whyte, 

and Xryster Symons.” 

( Endorsed 

by Cecil.) 


“ The Bargaine 
between Ferris and 
Percy, for y* blooddy 
cellar, found in 
Wynter’s Lodgings.” * 
No mention is made in any other of these 
oa of the second house, occupied by Gibbons. 
t is generally understood that only one was used 
by the conspirators. Gibbons was a porter, and 


“ CHRISTOPHER 
Symons.” * 

Mr. Ferrers appears to have been a gentleman 
of good name and fortune. Baddesley Clinton, 
where he lived, is a small parish seven miles from 
Warwick. The living of that place, at the present 
time, is in the gift of Lady H. Ferrers. Wynniard 
died before the discovery of the plot, and his 
widow afterwards married Sir John Stafford. 


W. O. W. 





Minor Notes. 


How a Toap unpresses.— A gentleman sent 
to The New England Farmer an amusing de- 


| scription of “ How a Toad takes off his Coat and 


} 


he and two other porters, “ betwixt Whitsuntide | 


and Midsumer” in that year, as he tells us in his 
examination of the 5th of November, 1605, “ car- 
ried three thousand Billetts from the Parliament 
stairs, to the vault under the parliament house, 
which Johnson (Fawkes) piled up.” + 

The Earl of Northumberland was supposed to 
be privy to the hiring of this house, and to have 
sent his “servant,” Sir Dudley Carleton, to try 
and induce Ferrers to let Percy have it. When 
the earl was suspected on account of his relation- 
ship to Perey of being acquainted with the plot, 
the hiring of this house is one of the points 
touched on in the interrogatories administered to 
him on the 23rd of November, 1605, preserved in 
the State Paper Office.{ His lordship, however, 
asserted “that he never knew of the hiring, or 
heard of it until this matter was discovered.” 

Connected with this agreement is one other 
document, which I think worthy of being pub- 
lished in your columns: namely, a receipt for the 
rent of this house, as follows : — 

“ Receuvéd by me, Chrofer Symons, servant to M* 
Henry Ferrers, the sume of v' to my M*** use, from Mt 
Thomas Percy, which makes in all xxxv', which my 


* “ Gunpowder-Plot Book.” No. 1. 
+ Domestic Series, James I., vol. xvi. p, 15. 
t “Gunpowder-Plot Book,” 112. 








Pants.” He says he has seen one do it, and a 
friend has seen another do the same thing in the 
same way : — 

“About the middle of July I found a toad on a hill 
of melons, and not wanting him to leave, I hoed around 
him; he appeared sluggish, and not inclined to move. 
Presently I observed him pressing his elbows hard against 
his sides, and rubbing downwards. He appeared » 
singular, that I watched to see what he was up to. After 
a few smart rubs, his skin began to burst open, straight 
along his back. Now, said I, old fellow, you have done 
it; but he appeared to be unconcerned, and kept on rub- 
bing until he had worked all his skin into folds on his 
sides and hips; then grasping one hind leg with both 
his hands, he hauled off one leg of his pants the same a 
anybody would, then stripped the other hind leg in the 
same way. He then took this cast-off cuticle forward, 
between his fore legs, into his mouth, and swallowed it; 
then, by raising and lowering his head, swallowing # 
his head came down, he stripped off the skin underneath, 
until it came to his fore legs, and then grasping one od 
these with the opposite hand, by considerable pulling 
stripped off the skin; changing hands, he stripped the 
other, and by a slight motion of the head, and all the 
while swallowing, he drew it from the neck and swal- 
lowed the whole. The operation seemed an agreeable 
one, and occupied but a short time.” (From the New 
York Independent, Dec. 29, 1859.) 

Homo Sus. 

Zeyst, near Utrecht. 


BioGRapsicat Notes FROM THE ADMISSIOS 
Recister or Mercuant Taytors’ Scnoot— 
The following extracts from Dugard’s MS. Register 
of Admissions to Merchant Taylors’ School inter 
1644—1661 may not be without interest to your 
general readers, especially since Sir Bernarl 





* “Gunpowder-Plot Book,” No. 1. a. 
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Burke in his latest work has thrown an air of ro- 
mance upon the first two names : — 


1. “ Henry Paleologus, only son of Andrew Palzologus, 
Gent., born in the parish of S. Catharine Tower, London, 
31 Jan. 1633; admitted 9 August, 1647. 

2. “ Thomas Umfrevile, eldest son of William Umfrevile, 
Esq., born in the parish of Stanaway, co. Essex, 25 April, 
1638; admitted 16 Sept. 1652. 

3. “ William Grosrenor, only son of Henry Grosvenor, 
Gent., born in the parish of Lillishall, co. Salop, 13 May, 
1638. Admitted 15 Mav, 1654. 


Queries. 


Hornsooxs. —In the year 1851, Mr. Timrs 
drew attention to the subject of Hornbooks by a 


| Query in vol. ii. of your First Scries (p. 167.), 


4. “George Gilbert Peirce, only son of Sir Edmund | 


Peirce, Knt., born at Maidstone, co. Kent, 16 March, 
1634; admitted 27 April, 1647. 

5. “ Roger Radcliff, eldest son of Andrew Radcliff, 
gent. born at Oswestry, co. Salop, 9 May, 1644; ad- 
mitted 10 March, 1655. 

6. “ Thomas Percivall, second son of Zouch Percival, 
Esq., born in the parish of Staughton, co. Leicester, 10 
Feb. 1644; admitted 12 March, 1656. 

7. “ John Farewell, second son of Sir John Farewell, 
Knt., born in the parish of S. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, 
London, 24 March, 1642; admitted 7 Nov. 1659. 

& “ Thomas Willoughby, only son of Thomas Wil- 


| this interesting but little known topic. 


longhby, born at Virginia in America, 25 Dec. 1632; | 


admitted May 13, 1644. 

9. “ John Lilburn, eldest son of John Lilburn, gent., 
deceased, born in the parish of §S. Martin’s, Ludgate, 
London, 12 Oct. 1650; admitted 3 April, 1661.” 


The two following are from Dugard’s admission 


book to the private school which he opened in 


Coleman Street, and which seems to have at- | 


tracted a very large number of pupils : — 

10. “ Thomas Doxey, only son of Thomas Doxey, yeo- 
man, born in New England, 1651; admitted 3 April, 
1662. 

11. “ Eliah Yale, second son of David Yale, merchant, 
born in New England, 1649; admitted 1 Sept. 1662.” 

I should be glad to receive information re- 
specting the bearers of any of the above names. 


| years, and a mare above forty. 


C. J. Roptnson, M.A. | 


Ricuarp Porson.— Whether the relaxation of 
a mighty mind, or the playful mental contest of 
the mightiest Grecian of modern times in his at- 
tempt at practical frivolity, can be deemed suffi- 
cient to make the following anecdote palatable, 
must rest with others to decide. After Porson 
had arrived at the summit of his literary fame, he 
was visited by his first instructor Mr. Summers, 
who was accompanied by his earliest patron, the 
Rev. George Hewett. On their being conducted 
into his room, he took no notice beyond an in- 
different glance ; but Mr. Hewett, addressing him, 
said “as we were in town we determined to come 
and see you;” this drew no observation from 
Porson, but rising he rang the bell, and then de- 
sired the servant to bring candles. The man, 


familiar with such eccentricities, instantly obeyed, | 


and placed them on the table. “There,” ex- 


claimed Porson, “ now you see me better.” 
H. D'Avensy. 





and a reply appeared at p. 236. of the same 
volume, and a short Note by myself at p. 151. of 
the 3rd vol. No other information, so far as I 
know, has been elicited in your columns, and as I 
am now engaged in preparing a History of Horn- 
books, I beg to be permitted to reopen the sub- 
ject, and to say how much obliged I should be by 
the kind assistance of your many correspondents 
in accumulating a farther store of information on 
Any re- 
miniscences with which your correspondents might 
favour me would be thankfully acknowledged; and 
if any Hornbooks should be forwarded to me for 
comparison with those in my possession, they 
should be carefully preserved and speedily re- 
turned, free of charge to the sender. Commu- 
nications may be either addressed to me at my 
residence, or to the care of my publishers, Messrs. 
Triibner & Co., 60. Paternoster Row, or to Mr. 
Tegg, 85. Queen Street, Cheapside. 

Kennetu R. H. Mackenzie. 

35. Bernard St., Russell Sq., W.C. 


Ace or tHe Horses. — Aristotle (Hist. Anim. 
v. 14.) states that a horse lives about thirty-five 
He adds that 
horses have been known to live seventy-five years. 
The average age of the horse, in modern times, 
falls far short of that stated in this passage. Does 
modern experience furnish any authentic example 
of a horse having attained the age of seventy-five 
years ? * 


Tue Lanp or Bruerst. — In Caxton's Golden 
Legend, I find mention of the “ Land of Byheest”— 
the word is used more than once. I can find 
neither in Bosworth nor Skinner any word nearer 
than herr, or “ BEnEST” (mandatum). This mean- 
ing would, in a sort, answer for the sense I attach 
to it; but I would be glad to have a clearer ex- 
planation, or to be assured that this is the right 
sense, A. B. R. 


Belmont. 


Water Franner.—I read lately in a small 
work called Words by the Wayside, designed as 
an introduction to the study of botany, a state- 
ment so singular that I venture to ask for in- 
formation respecting it. It is to the effect that 
some years ago, during a very wet season, A 
meadow in Glocestershire was covered in a single 

[* Buffon, in his Hist, Nat. an viii. (of the Republic), 
vol. xix. pp. 392-396., gives an interesting account of a 
draught horse that lived to the age of fifty (1724 to 
1774), that is, says Buffon, double the age of his race: 
“ le double du tems de la vie ordinaire de ces animaux.” 


—Ep.] 
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night with a fungus called water flannel, and that | 


the villagers, after much surprise at the phe- 
nomenon, proceeded to cut off pieces, which they 
used instead of flannel in the fabrication of gar- 
ments for themselves and families. The narrator 
of the anecdote says, “a woman gravely assured 
me that it wore well, although I should not have 
thought it would have borne a needle.” I wish to 
ask the botanical name of the substance meant, 
and if it has ever been known to grow of sufficient 
size and strength to be used as described. Siema. 


Srvart's “ History or Anmacnu.”—It has been 
stated in print that the late Dr. Stuart, whose 
History of Armagh is well known, left materials 
for a second edition, ready for the press. Is it 
the fact that he did so? and, if he did, who has 
the MS. at present? It would in all probability 
be a very acceptable addition to the topography 
of Ireland. ABHBA. 


Hymn-Boox.—I have an old hymn-book want- 
ing title-page and greater part of preface. On 


preface : — 

“There present thee with a Collection of such Ilymns 
which I think are agreeable to the word of God, and the 
experience of all true Christians; in which I hope I have 
carefully avoided those compositions which breathe the 
proud pernicious and unscriptural spirit of Arminianism ; 
or that savour of the poisonous, antichristian, and licen- 
tious doctrines of Antinomianism.” — Pp. xvii. to xxiv. 

A Table of Contents, p. 1. A Collection of Hymns, 
§c. Hymn I.: The Musician, “ Thou God of har- 
mony and love.” 

On p. 3. is Hymn II. For the Lord’s Day 
Morning, “ The Saviour meets his flock: to-day.” 

I should feel exceedingly obliged to any corre- 
spondent who would have the kindness to inform 
me who is the editor, and give a copy of the title- 


page with date. C. D. H. 


the performance ; so that happy are they that can prevail 
with Mons. Tassies to favour them with his company and 
performance for an evening; and happy are they that 
can be admitted to an audience, where his only reward is 


| said to be a good supper, for he eats no dinner before he 


performs, Count Lauregais having spoken slightingly of 
his character, a challenge has been given, but I do not 
hear it is accepted.” 

Can any one supply a few particulars of Mon. 
sieur Tassies ? J. Y. 

Sones anp Poems, Etc. — Songs and Poems of 
Love and Drollery, by T. W., printed in the year 
1654. This is the title of an imperfect book of 
mine, said to be written by Thomas Weaver of 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1633. It contains 
among other ballads, one to the tune of “ Chevy 
Chace,” of which the title is “ Zeal overheated, o 
a Relation of a Lamentable Fire which happened 
in Oxford in a Religious Brother's Shop,” &c. 
which gave great offence, and Weaver was appre 
hended and tried as a seditious person, but was ac 
quitted. The book contains other songs in ridicul 


. | of the Puritans. Beloe, in his Anecdotes of Litera 
p. xv. is the following paragraph, the last in the | 


ture (vol. vi. p. 86.), says: “ This volume is very 
rare.” And Mr. Chappell, in his Popular Mune 
of the Olden Time (p. 420.), states that “ this 


| Book of Songs is not contained in the King’ 


Dr. Jonnson: Detrany.— The Edinburgh Re- | 


view for October, 1859, contains an article on the 
Diary of a Visit to England in 1775, by Dr. | 

“ ‘ . . +7 
Campbell. In one of his interviews with Dr. 
Johnson, he says : — 

“ He (Dr. Johnson) told me he had seen Delany when 
he was in every sense gravis annis ; but he was (an) able 
man,” says he: “his Revelation examined with Candour 
was well received, and I have seen an introductory pre- 
face to a second edition of one of his books, which was 
the finest thing I ever read in the declamatory way.” 

Which of Dr. Delany's works did Dr. Johnson 
allude to ? Lr. 


Monsrevur Tasstes.— Michael Lort, in a letter 
to Mr. Tyson, dated London, March 9, 1776, no- 
tices the following circumstance : — 


“There is a Monsieur Tassies here that makes great 
noise among the great people. He has the art of reading | 
a play, and adapting his voice, action, and countenance | 
to every character in it, to such perfection, that no set of 
the best actors could go beyond him in the excellency of 





Pamphlets, nor have I been able to see a copy.” 
Can any of your readers point out where a perfect 
copy can be seen ? ALoyrsius. 


Ussner's “ Version or THE Bisie.”—Can you 
oblige me with a reference to any printed account 
(besides what has been given by Ware) of Am 
brose Ussher’s English Version of the Bible, 3 vols. 
4to.? He was a celebrated oriental scholar, and 
brother to Archbishop Ussher ; and many of his 
MSS., including the translation in question (which 
was made before the present Authorised Version, 
and dedicated to King James I.), are preserved 
in the library of Trinity College, Dublin. He 
was elected a Fellow of that college in 1601 ; and 
in 1616, he held a parish in the county of Louth. 

ABEBA 

Giascow Hoop.—Can you give me any in 
formation with respect to the Glasgow hood? | 
have been unable to find out either its nature 
and colour, or whether it is worn by graduates 
now-a-days. 

I have been told by some that it is doubtful a 
to its colour— depending upon the interpretation 
of ceruleus ; by dicen that it is said to be identical 
with that of Bologna. Wirtram Wats0s. 

Symon or THE Sow. — As legends frequently 
vary in phraseology, the following description o 
a modern representation of one, in carving, on the 


| shouldering of a stall head, requires some explan- 


ation in reference to the details. A sow is stand- 
ing, while giving nutriment to her progeny of ten; 
before her is the trough with her provender. The 
question is, does any version of the legend entet 
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into a description of such minute details, or is it 
possible to associate such rural scenes with the 
solemnity due to the church, and to banish un- 
seemly mirth from the minds of village hinds ? 
H. D’Aveney. 
Fane's Psatms.—Can any correspondent state 
where a copy of the following work may be con- 
sulted or purchased: The Lady Elizabeth Fane's 
(or Vane’s) Twenty-one Psalms, and 102 Proverbs, 
1550? It is noticed in Herbert's Ames, 760, 


1103. ie A 


Souep Booxs.—I see you have many noted 
book collectors amongst your contributors. Would 
any of these gentlemen kindly communicate the 
results of their experience as to the best mode of 
cleaning the leaves of old books discoloured by 
water-stains, finger-marks, and general exposure. 
The first and last leaf of many a fine old book is 
thus disfigured ; and some ready process for re- 
storing their pristine whiteness would be received 
very gratefully by other country bibliomaniacs 


besides JN. 


Sm Jeturo Torrt.—The celebrated Jethro 
Tull, the author of Zhe Horse-hoe Husbandry, is 
said by Chalmers to have died at Prosperous 
Farm in Shalborne, January 3, 1740-41,—a parish 
partly in Wiltshire but chiefly in Berkshire; but 
he was not buried there, the tradition of the place 
being that his body was carried away to avoid an 
arrest for debt. Can any reader of your journal 
point out the place of his interment ? Then again, 
in the entry-book of his Inn of Court, he is de- 
scribed (December, 1693,) as the son and heir of 
Jethrow Tull of Howberry in the county of Ox- 
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ford; but in the books of the parish (Crowmarsh) 


in which the Howberry estate is situated, there is 
not any mention of his birth. I should feel much 
obliged if any of your numerous readers can sup- 
ply the desired information. 
Tull married, in 1699, Susannah Smith of Bur- 
ton Dasset in Warwickshire. 
Curnsert W. Jonnson. 
Croydon. 


Sm Samver Moreranp. — The well-known 
engraving of Sir Samuel, by Lombart, is from a 
painting by Sir Peter Lely. Will anyone kindly 
inform me where the original can be seen ? 

A. G. W. 

AxGto-Saxon Porms.—In a Daily Telegraph, 
a few days ago, I have found a very interesting 
notice, of which I send you a cutting : — 

“A curious discovery of great interest to the lovers of 
Anglo-Saxon literature has just been made in the Royal 
library at Copenhagen. Two parchment sheets of octavo 
size, hitherto used as a cover to other and less valuable 
manuscripts, were found to contain Anglo-Saxon poetry, 
dating as far back as the end of the ninth century. The 
contents refer to the achievements of King Diedrich, and 
give the same version of the legend as is found in the 
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German poem of Beowulf. The principal interest attach- 
ing to the document, however, is a philological one, the 
number of Anglo-Saxon manuscripts of that period, so 
important for the development of the language, being 
extremely small.” 

Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” throw 
light upon this ? H.C. C 





Queries With Answers. 
lux Sinews or War.—At most of the rifle corps 
meetings allusion has been made to ** Money, the 
sinews of war.” Can this expression be traced to its 
source ? R. F. Sxetrcucey. 

This maxim occurs in Boyer's Eng. and Fr. Dic. as 
far back as 1702; “ Mony is the Nerve of War, L’ar- 
gent est le Nerf de la Guerre ;” and again (under Sinew), 
“ Mony is the Sinews of War.” The earliest use of the 
maxim which we have met with is Italian, and occurs in 
the writings of Francesco d’Ambra, a noble Florentine 
who died in 1558, and was the author of three comedies not 
published till after his death. In his comedy entitled 
“Il Furto,” we find Zingano saying, “ Primieramente 
perche il neruo della guerra é il danato, mi occorre ricordare, 
Ii Furto, 
ed. 1584, 12°. Venice, Act II., p. 12. verso. 

But though we find no earlier instance of the marim 
itself, there is quite enough to indicate that the lesson of 
martial policy which it conveys had been learnt and pon- 
dered long before. We apprehend, indeed, that for the 
origin of the maxim we must go at least as far back as 
the times of Philip of Macedon. When Philip inquired 
at Delphi how he might vanquish Greece, the Pythia, 
according to Suidas, replied, “ Fight with silver spears, 
and thou shalt vanquish all.” 

"Apyvpcats AGyxnet Maxov, Kai TavTa KoaTHcEKLSs. 

There are some various readings, and Erasmus has the 

line thus: — 
"Apyupeas Adyyxatot mayov, Kai TavTa viKHCELs. 
Adagq. Chil. 1606, col. 1335. 
Which he renders — 
“ Argenteis pugna telis, atque omnia vinces.” 


Yet, between the two sayings, there is obviously a 
shade of difference. When the Pythia admonished Philip 
to “fight with silver weapons,” she evidently meant 
“Give largesses; bribe :”—* videlicet innuens, ut guosdam 
largitionibus ad proditionem sollicitaret, atqua ita consecu- 
turum que vellet” (Erasmus). So Suidas: aiverrouévn, 
dia rpodociay repréaca@ar “EAAdSos. But when we now speak 
of money as “the sinews of war,” we refer rather to the 
more legitimate and honourable uses of the “legal tender,” 
in providing the means of warfare, warlike stores and car- 
riage, in paying the troops, &c.: “che le provisioni de’ da- 
nari sien gagliarde, e che i soldati sien ben pagati, accid 
che per il padrone volentieri si sottomettono a tutti i peri- 
coli.”—D’ Ambra. } 

“ Detratn Eprrions.” — What authority is 
there for attributing the origin of this term to a 
series of classical works said to have been pre- 
pared for the use of the French “Dauphin”? 
Of course every schoolboy knows the title-page 
of his large Virgil, and other useful works of the 
kind, so that I do not wish to appear ignorant of 
the “In usum Serenissimi Delphini ;” but what 
I desire to know is, whether the term “ Delphin 
Editions” was derived from the Dauphin, for 
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whom these editions were prepared, or whether 
there may not have been some otber cause for the 
name ? 
the “dolphin and anchor” early used by the Pari- 
sian printers. Take, for instance, an Aldine Ta- 
citus before me : here is the usual badge of Aldus, 
and the following description of the printer of this 
particular work : — 

“ Parisiis, apud Robertum Colombellum via ad D. Io- 
annem Lateranensem in Aldina Bibliotheca MDLXXXI. 
Cum privilegio Regis.” 

Now was the term “ Delphin” taken out of com- 
pliment to the future monarch of France, or had 
it been previously applied to the printed classics 
in memory of the Venetian father and promoter 
of classical publications? Or was it perhaps a 
chance admixture of these two ideas? I forget to 
how many volumes the Delphin series extends, 
but even the brain of embryo royalty could hardly 
have waded through one-tenth of the number. 

C. Le Porr Kennepy. 

[It must be borne in mind that the dolphin was the 
armorial bearing of the Dauphins of Auvergne from the 
time of Guy the Fat in the twelfth century. This may 
account for the origin of the name given to the celebrated 
collection known as the Delphin Classics, consisting of 
sixty volumes, printed between 1674 and 1694, and 
originally destined for the use of the Dauphin, son of 
Louis XIV. The device of Aldus Manutius was the 


anchor and dolphin, borrowed from a silver medal of the | 


Emperor Titus, presented to Aldus by Cardinal Bembus. 
On one side of the medal was the head of the Emperor; 
on the reverse a dolphin twisted round an anchor; and 
the emblem, or hieroglyphic, is supposed to correspond 
with an adage (orevde Bpadews) said to have been the 
favourite motto of Augustus. 
grapher Sir Egerton Brydges thus poetically eulogises 
the device of Aldus; — 
“ Would you still be safely landed, 
On the Aldine anchor ride ; 
Never yet was vessel stranded 
With the dolphin by its side. 
“ Nor time nor envy e’er shall canker 
The sign that is my lasting pride ; 
Joy, then, to the Aldine anchor, 
And the dolphin at its side! 
“ To the dolphin, as we're drinking, 
Life, and health, and joy we send ; 
A poet once he saved from sinking*, 
And still he lives — the poet's friend.” ] 


Barter Sucar. — Can you inform me whence 


the term “ Barley Sugar” (a misnomer as far as | 


barley is concerned) is derived? Am I right in 
supposing it to be a corruption from “ Morlaix 
sucre? ‘Sucre de Morlaix,” in Brittany. ‘T. C. 

{Barley sugar appears to have been so called, because 
formerly in making it the practice was to boil up the 
sugar with a decoction of barley. “ Barley sugar, sac- 


charum hordeatum . . . should be boiled up with a decoction 
In lieu thereof, they 
To give it the brigh- 


of barley, whence it takes its name. 
now generally use common water. 





I find the well-known Aldine symbol of 


That venerable biblio- | 





ter amber colour, they sometimes cast saffron into it.” 
| Chambers’s Cyclop. 1788. See also Ogilvie’s Imp. Die- 
tionary, and Pereira’s Mat. Med. The corresponding 
French name is Sucre dorge, “substance formée de sucre 
et d’eau d’orge, roulée en batons.” (Bescherelle.) We 
have no knowledge of the “ Sucre de Morlaix ; ” but shall 
be happy to make acquaintance with it. ] 


“ Essares Pouiticke anp Morar, 
By D. T., Gent. Printed by H. L. for Mathew Lownes, 
dwelling in Paules Churchyard, 1608. Small 8vo., pp. 
138. With Six pages of Title and Dedication to the 
Right Honorable and vertuous Ladie, the Ladie Anne 
Harington.” 


Can any of your readers throw light on the 
authorship of this able and well-written series of 
essays ? Louaten notes the existence of such a 
work, without saying in what collection it is to be 
| found. J.M. 

[Attributed to Daniel Tuvill. The work is in the 
British Museum. } 


Loncevity. —I possess a thick duodecimo of 
about 500 pages, with the following title : — 

“ Viri Ilustris Nicolai Claudii Fabricii de Peiresc, Se- 
natoris Aquisextiensis Vita, per Petrum Gassendum, &c, 
Hage Comitis, 1651.” 


In it there is given the following instance of 
longevity in England : — 

“Prater hee, copiose disseruit de hominum longevi- 
tate, occasione illius senis, qui superiore Novembri occu- 
buerat in Anglia, post exactos annos centum et quinqua- 
ginta duos,” p. 462. 

This was in the year 1636. Does any one 
know who this alderman of 152 was? 1. B. 

[* The old man in England” is no other than that ex- 
traordinary instance of longevity, Thomas Parr; who, 
through the change of air and diet in the court of Charles 
I., where he was exhibited by the Earl of Arundel, died 
in 1635, at the age of one hundred and fifty-two years 
and nine months. His body was opened by Dr. Harvey, 
who discovered no internal marks of decay. } 


Wuite Erernant.—TI have recently seen an 
old portrait of a gentleman in black armour wear- 
ing a white elephant jewelled, suspended round 
the neck by a broad blue ribbon. Will some 
of your readers till me what this decoration 
means? I am anxious to ascertain whom the por- 
trait represents. J.C. 


[The Order of the White Elephant of Denmark was 
instituted by Canute IV. in 1190, and renewed by Chris- 
tian I., some say in 1458, others in 1478. The collar of 
the order at first was composed of elephants and crosses 
formed anchor-wise. ‘They were linked together, and 
suspended from them was an image of the Virgin Mary, 
surrounded with a glory, and holding the Infant Jesus 
upon her arm. This badge and collar were afterwards 
changed; and in the place of the former was substituted 
an elephant of gold and white enamel, with tusks and 
trunk of gold. It stands upon a mound of green ena 
melled earth, and bears upon its back a tower or castle, 
furnished with fire-arms. This, above and below, is set 
with diamonds, and beneath the tower is a small cross 
consisting of five diamonds, which is placed on the side 
of the elephant. Upon the neck of the animal is seated 
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a little Moor of black enamel, who holds a spear of gold | 


in his right hand. This badge is suspended from a double 
gold ring, and the knights wear it attached to a rich, 
broad, sky-blue watered ribbon, which is worn scarf-wise 
over the left shoulder. The motto of the order is “ Mag- 
nanimi Pretium.” Vide Historical Account of the Orders 
of Knighthood [by Sir Levatt Hanson], 2 vols. 8vo. No 
date. } 


Replies. 
DR. HICKES’S MANUSCRIPTS. 
(2° S. ix. 74.) 


During the first half of the last century a cer- 
tain registrar of the Consistory Court of Durham 
was in the habit of lighting his pipe with one of 
the old wills under his charge, and of glorying in 
his deed. “Here goes the testator,” was his 
usual exclamation when so employed. That was 
bad enough, certainly ; but yet it was only a bit- 
by-bit destruction, and was at length arrested. 
But what are we to say of this literary holocaust, 
the consigning of “three large chests” of MSS. 
to the devouring element? “ Here goes the most 
learned author of Thesaurus*Linguarum Septen- 
trionalium !” 

But it is not only on account of the loss of 
notes connected with philology that this wholesale 
destruction is to be deplored, but still more on 
account of additional materials for the history of 
the Nonjurors and their proceedings being thus 
irrecoverably lost. Dr. Hickes was one of the 
most prominent, and at one time was the main- 
stay and the sole rallying point of the succession 
of nonjuring bishops. On Feb. 24th, 1693, he 
was consecrated Suffragan Bishop of ‘Thetford by 
the deprived Bishops of Norwich, Ely, and Peter- 
borough. Thomas Wagstaffe was at the same time 
consecrated Bishopof Ipswich. The latter died Oct. 
17, 1712, leaving Dr. Hickes the sole surviving 
nonjuring. bishop. In order, therefore, to per- 

tuate the succession, he engaged two Scotch 

ishops, Gadderar and Campbell, to assist him in 
consecrating others; namely, Jeremy Collier (the 
historian), Samuel Hawes, and Nathaniel Spinkes. 
This took place June 3rd, 1713. It is very remark- 
able that Gadderar had been himself consecrated by 
Dr. Hickes on 24th Feb. 1712, in London, assisted 
by Falconar and Campbell. There are several 
interesting letters from Dr. Hickes to T. Hearne, 
Dr. Charlett, &e. published in “ Letters from the 
Bodleian Library and Ashmolean Museum,” Lon- 
don, 1813, in none of which does he allude to his 
own episcopal character. I have no doubt, there- 
fore, that among the mass of papers destroyed 
there must have been many interesting memorials 
of the proceedings of the Nonjurors. I conclude 
with this Query, Did Dr. Hickes in his will give 
any directions about these manuscripts? Also, 


a century consigned to the darkness of a Inmber- 
room ? Joun WILiiAMs. 
Arno’s Court. 


ky a codicil to the will of Dr. George Hickes, dated 
July 18, 1715, five months before his death, is the follow- 
ing passage relating to his books and manuscripts: “I 
give all my manuscripts, letters, and written papers, re- 
lating to any controversies I have been engaged in, unto 
Mr. Hilkiah Bedford, with liberty to him to publish 
in part, or in whole, such of them as he shall think fit. 
I also give him such printed books of that kind as I have 
published, or to which I have prefixed Prefaces, Letters, 
or Dedications; as also such books as are therein an- 
swered by me. And after his decease, or that he shall 
have made such use of them as he shall think proper, I 
give them all to whom Mr. Bedford shall by his last will 
and testament appoint, as a proper person, with whom 
they may be deposited, and with them a catalogue of them 
all, as well such as I have already delivered to him, or 
shall hereafter deliver to him, as all the rest that shall in 
pursuance hereof be delivered to the said Mr. Bedford by 
my executor.” 

It appears that Hilkiah Bedford was present at the 
death-bed of Dr. Hickes, and immediately despatched the 
following letter to Thomas Hearne, the Oxford antiquary : 

“ Dec. 15, 1715, 

“Dearest Sir, —I received yours, and was waiting an 
opportunity to return the 16s. for the four subscriptions, 
when I was obliged, by very ill news, to write to you 


| immediately, before I could get that little bill. It is, Sir, 


what is the reason why they were for upwards of | 


to acquaint you, that after a long indisposition, from 
which we hoped he was now rather recovering, our 
excellent friend, the late Dean of Worcester, was at about 
twelve last night taken speechless, and died this morning 
soon after ten. I pray God support us under this great 
loss, and all our afflictions, and remove them, or us from 
them, when it is His blessed will.” 

On Jan. 25, 1720, being the festival of St. Paul, Hil- 
kiah Bedford was consecrated a bishop at the oratory of 
the Rev. Richard Rawlinson, in Gray’s Inn, by Samuel 
Hawes, Nathaniel Spinkes, and Henry Gandy. 

Hearne informs us that “Dr. Hickes left Hilkiah 
Bedford his own books and a legacy in money, desiring 
that Mr. Bedford might write his life, which accordingly 
he undertook, but I know not whether he finished it.” 
Hearne farther adds, under Dec. 1, 1724: “Mr. Baker 
of Cambridge writes me word that Mr. Bedford died Nov. 
25th last, about ten at night of the stone. By his will, he 
has left his wife and eldest son executors. He was 
buried on Sunday, Nov. 29, in St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster, the pall being held up by six friends of his own 
principles, and the office read by another.” 

Hilkiah Bedford left three sons, William and John, both 
eminent physicians, and Thomas, a Nonjuring divine 
settled at Compton in Derbyshire. Hearne, in his Diary 
of Dec. 31, 1734, has the following interesting notice of this 
son: “ Mr. Thomas Bedford, one of the sons of my friend 
the late Mr. Hilkiah Bedford, is now very inquisitive 
about the liturgies of St. Basil, St. Mark, St. James, St. 
Chrysostom, and other Greek liturgies, and hath wrote to 
me about them, to get intelligence about MSS. thereof 
in Bodley, well knowing, he saith, that there is nobody 
better acquainted with the MSS. there than myself. He 
wants the age of them, and other particulars, and a 
person to be recommended to collate such MSS, But 
having been debarr'd the library a great number of years, 
I am now a stranger there, and cannot in the least assist 
him, tho’ I once design’d to have been very nice in exa- 
mining all those liturgical MSS., and to have given notes 
of their age, and particularly of Leofric’s Latin Missal, 
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whom these editions were prepared, or whether | ter amber colour, they sometimes cast saffron into it.” 


there may not have been some other cause for the 
name? I find the well-known Aldine symbol of 
the “dolphin and anchor” early used by the Pari- 
sian printers. Take, for instance, an Aldine Ta- 
citus before me : here is the usual badge of Aldus, 
and the following description of the printer of this 
particular work : — 

“ Parisiis, apud Robertum Colombellum via ad D. Io- 
annem Lateranensem in Aldina Bibliotheca MDULXXX1. 
Cum privilegio Regis.” 

Now was the term “ Delphin” taken out of com- 
pliment to the future monarch of France, or had 
it been previously applied to the printed classics 
in memory of the Venetian father and promoter 
of classical publications? Or was it perhaps a 
chance admixture of these two ideas? I forget to 
how many volumes the Delphin series extends, 


| found. 
| 


but even the brain of embryo royalty could hardly | 


have waded through one-tenth of the number. 


C. Le Porr Kennepy. | 
[It must be borne in mind that the dolphin was the 


armorial bearing of the Dauphins of Auvergne from the 
time of Guy the Fat in the twelfth century. This may 
account for the origin of the name given to the celebrated 
collection known as the Delphin Classics, consisting of 
sixty volumes, printed between 1674 and 1694, and 
originally destined for the use of the Dauphin, son of 
Louis XIV. The device of Aldus Manutius was the 


anchor and dolphin, borrowed from a silver medal of the | 


Emperor Titus, presented to Aldus by Cardinal Bembus. 
On one side of the medal was the head of the Emperor; 
on the reverse a dolphin twisted round an anchor; and 
the emblem, or hieroglyphic, is supposed to correspond 
with an adage (orevde Bpadews) said to have been the 
favourite motto of Augustus. 
grapher Sir Egerton Brydges thus poetically eulogises 
the device of Aldus; — 
“ Would you still be safely landed, 
On the Aldine anchor ride ; 
Never yet was vessel stranded 
With the dolphin by its side. 
“ Nor time nor envy e’er shall canker 
The sign that is my lasting pride ; 
Joy, then, to the Aldine anchor, 
And the dolphin at its side! 
“ To the dolphin, as we're drinking, 
Life, and health, and joy we send ; 
A poet once he saved from sinking*, 
And still he lives — the poet's friend.” ] 
Bartey Sucar. — Can you inform me whence 
the term “ Barley Sugar” (a misnomer as far as 
barley is concerned) is derived? Am I right in 


supposing it to be a corruption from “ Morlaix | : . 
spposne > st | surrounded with a glory, and holding the Infant Jesus 


sucre? ‘Sucre de Morlaix,” in Brittany. ‘T. C. 


That venerable biblio- | 


| means ? 


{Barley sugar appears to have been so called, because | 
formerly in making it the practice was to boil up the | 


sugar with a decoction of barley. “ Barley sugar, sac- 
charum hordeatum . . . should be boiled up with a decoction 
of barley, whence it takes its name. In lieu thereof, they 
now generally use common water. To give it the brigh- 





[* Arto, a lyric poet and musician. ] 


Chambers’s Cyclop. 1788. See also Ogilvie’s Jmp. Die- 
tionary, and Pereira’s Mut. Med. The corresponding 
French name is Sucre dorge, “substance formée de sucre 
et d’eau d’orge, roulée en batons.” (Bescherelle.) We 
have no knowledge of the “ Sucre de Morlaix ; ” but shall 
be happy to make acquaintance with it. ] 
“ Essares Poniticke anp Moratt, 

By D. T., Gent. Printed by H. L. for Mathew Lownes, 
dwelling in Paules Churchyard, 1608. Small 8vo., pp. 
138. With Six pages of Title and Dedication to the 
Right Honorable and vertuous Ladie, the Ladie Anne 
Harington.” 


Can any of your readers throw light on the 
authorship of this able and well-written series of 
essays ? Lownie notes the existence of such a 
work, without saying in what collection it is to be 


J.M. 


[Attributed to Daniel Tuvill. The work is in the 


British Museum. } 


Loncevity. —I possess a thick duodecimo of 
about 500 pages, with the following title : — 

“ Viri Illustris Nicolai Claudii Fabricii de Peiresc, Se- 
natoris Aquisextiensis Vita, per Petrum Gassendum, &c. 
Hage Comitis, 1651.” 

In it there is given the following instance of 
longevity in England : — 

“Prater hxc, copiose disseruit de hominum longevi- 
tate, occasione illius senis, qui superiore Novembri occu- 
buerat in Anglia, post exactos annos centum et quinqua- 
ginta duos,” p. 462. 

This was in the year 1636. Does any one 
know who this alderman of 152 was? H. B. 

[* The old man in England” is no other than that ex- 
traordinary instance of longevity, Thomas Parr; who, 
through the change of air and diet in the court of Charles 
I., where he was exhibited by the Earl of Arundel, died 
in 1635, at the age of one hundred and fifty-two years 
and nine months. His body was opened by Dr. Harvey, 
who discovered no internal marks of decay. } 


Wuite Erernant.—I have recently seen an 
old portrait of a gentleman in black armour wear- 
ing a white elephant jewelled, suspended round 
the neck by a broad blue ribbon. Will some 
of your readers till me what this decoration 
I am anxious to ascertain whom the por- 
trait represents. J.C. H. 


[The Order of the White Elephant of Denmark was 
instituted by Canute IV. in 1190, and renewed by Chris- 
tian I., some say in 1458, others in 1478. The collar of 
the order at first was composed of elephants and crosses 
formed anchor-wise. They were linked together, and 
suspended from them was an image of the Virgin Mary, 


upon her arm. This badge and collar were afterwards 
changed; and in the place of the former was substituted 
an elephant of gold and white enamel, with tusks and 
trunk of gold. It stands upon a mound of green ena- 
melled earth, and bears upon its back a tower or castle, 
furnished with fire-arms. This, above and below, is set 
with diamonds, and beneath the tower is a small cross 
consisting of five diamonds, which is placed on the side 
of the elephant. Upon the neck of the animal is seated 
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a little Moor of black enamel, who holds a spear of gold 
in his right hand. This badge is suspended from a double 
gold ring, and the knights wear it attached to a rich, 
broad, sky-blue watered ribbon, which is worn scarf-wise 
over the left shoulder. The motto of the order is “ Mag- 
nanimi Pretium.” Vide Historical Account of the Orders 
of Knighthood [by Sir Levatt Hanson], 2 vols. 8vo. No 
date. } 


Replies. 
DR. HICKES’S MANUSCRIPTS. 
(2™4 S. ix. 74.) 


During the first half of the last century a cer- 
tain registrar of the Consistory Court of Durham 
was in the habit of lighting his pipe with one of 
the old wills under his charge, and of glorying in 
his deed. “Here goes the testator,” was his 
usual exclamation when so employed. ‘That was 
bad enough, certainly ; but yet it was only a bit- 
by-bit destruction, and was at length arrested. 
But what are we to say of this literary holocaust, 
the consigning of “three large chests” of MSS. 
to the devouring element? “ Here goes the most 
learned author of Thesaurus*Linguarum Septen- 
trionalium !” 

But it is not only on account of the loss of 
notes connected with philology that this wholesale 
destruction is to be deplored, but still more on 
account of additional materials for the history of 
the Nonjurors and their proceedings being thus 
irrecoverably lost. Dr. Hickes was one of the 
most prominent, and at one time was the main- 
stay and the sole rallying point of the succession 
of nonjuring bishops. On Feb. 24th, 1693, he 
was consecrated Suffragan Bishop of Thetford by 
the deprived Bishops of Norwich, Ely, and Peter- 
borough. Thomas Wagstaffe was at the same time 
consecrated Bishopof Ipswich. The latter died Oct. 
17, 1712, leaving Dr. Hickes the sole surviving 
nonjuring. bishop. In order, therefore, to per- 

tuate the succession, he engaged two Scotch 
bishops, Gadderar and Campbell, to assist him in 
consecrating others; namely, Jeremy Collier (the 
historian), Samuel Hawes, and Nathaniel Spinkes. 
This took place June 3rd, 1713. It is very remark- 
able that Gadderar had been himself consecrated by 
Dr. Hickes on 24th Feb. 1712, in London, assisted 
by Falconar and Campbell. There are several 
interesting letters from Dr. Hickes to T. Hearne, 
Dr. Charlett, &c. published in “ Letters from the 
Bodleian Library and Ashmolean Museum,” Lon- 
don, 1813, in none of which does he allude to his 
own episcopal character. I have no doubt, there- 
fore, that among the mass of papers destroyed 
there must have been many interesting memorials 
of the proceedings of the Nonjurors. I conclude 
with this Query, Did Dr. Hickes in his will give 
any directions about these manuscripts? Also, 


what is the reason why they were for upwards of | 
‘ 


a century consigned to the darkness of a Inmber- 
room ? Joun WiLiiaMs. 
Arno’s Court. 


{In a codicil to the will of Dr. George Hickes, dated 
July 18, 1715, five months before his death, is the follow- 
ing passage relating to his books and manuscripts: “I 
give all my manuscripts, letters, and written papers, re- 
lating to any controversies I have been engaged in, unto 
Mr. Hilkiah Bedford, with liberty to him to publish 
in part, or in whole, such of them as he shall think fit. 
I also give him such printed books of that kind as I have 
published, or to which I have prefixed Prefaces, Letters, 
or Dedications; as also such books as are therein an- 
swered by me, And after his decease, or that he shall 
have made such use of them as he shall think proper, I 
give them all to whom Mr. Bedford shall by his last will 
and testament appoint, as a proper person, with whom 
they may be deposited, and with them a catalogue of them 
all, as well such as I have already delivered to him, or 
shall hereafter deliver to him, as all the rest that shall in 
pursuance hereof be delivered to the said Mr. Bedford by 
my executor.” 

It appears that Hilkiah Bedford was present at the 
death-bed of Dr. Hickes, and immediately despatched the 
following letter to Thomas Hearne, the Oxford antiquary : 

“ Dec. 15, 1715, 

“Dearest Sir, —I received yours, and was waiting an 
opportunity to return the 16s. for the four subscriptions, 
when I was obliged, by very ill news, to write to you 
immediately, before I could get that little bill. It is, Sir, 
to acquaint you, that after a long indisposition, from 
which we hoped he was now rather recovering, our 
excellent friend, the late Dean of Worcester, was at about 
twelve last night taken speechless, and died this morning 
soon after ten. I pray God support us under this great 
loss, and all our afflictions, and remove them, or us from 
them, when it is His blessed will.” 

On Jan. 25, 1720, being the festival of St. Paul, Hil- 
kiah Bedford was consecrated a bishop at the oratory of 
the Rev. Richard Rawlinson, in Gray’s Inn, by Samuel 
Hawes, Nathaniel Spinkes, and Henry Gandy. 

Hearne informs us that “Dr. Hickes left Hilkiah 
Bedford his own books and a legacy in money, desiring 
that Mr. Bedford might write his life, which accordingly 
he undertook, but 1 know not whether he finished it.” 
Hearne farther adds, under Dec. 1, 1724: “Mr. Baker 
of Cambridge writes me word that Mr. Bedford died Nov. 
25th last, about ten at night of the stone. By his will, he 
has left his wife and eldest son executors. He was 
buried on Sunday, Nov. 29, in St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster, the pall being held up by six friends of his own 
principles, and the office read by another.” 

Hilkiah Bedford left three sons, William and John, both 
eminent physicians, and Thomas, a Nonjuring divine 
settled at Compton in Derbyshire. Hearne, in his Diary 
of Dec. 31, 1734, has the following interesting notice of this 
son: “ Mr. Thomas Bedford, one of the sons of my friend 
the late Mr. Hilkiah Bedford, is now very inquisitive 
about the liturgies of St. Basil, St. Mark, St. James, St. 
Chrysostom, and other Greek liturgies, and hath wrote to 
me about them, to get intelligence about MSS. thereof 
in Bodley, well knowing, he saith, that there is nobody 
better acquainted with the MSS. there than myself. He 
wants the age of them, and other particulars, and a 
person to be recommended to collate such MSS. But 
having been debarr'd the library a great number of years, 
I am now a stranger there, and cannot in the least assist 
him, tho’ I once design’d to have been very nice in exa- 
mining all those liturgical MSS., and to have given notes 
of their age, and particularly of Leofric’s Latin Missal, 
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which I had a design of printing, being countenanc’d 


thereto by Dr. Hickes, Mr. Dodwell, &c. It is called Leo- 
fric’s Missal, because given by Bishop Leofric to his 
‘church at Exeter. See Wanley’s catalogue in Dr. Hickes’s 
Thesaurus, pp. 82, 83. Some part of this MS. is of later 
date than Leofric’s time, and Mr. Bedford therefore de- 
sires to have my opinion of the antiquity of the canon of 
the Mass, which is one part of it. I wish I could gratify 
Mr. Bedford.” Thomas Bedford was the editor of a work 
by Simeon, a monk of Durham, entitled Libellus de exordio 
alque procursu Dunhelmensis Ecclesia ; with a continuation 
to 1154, and an Account of the hard usage Bishop Wil- 
liam received from Rufus. Lond. 8vo, 1732. Thomas 
Bedford died at Compton in 1773, and was buried at 
Ashborne. It is probable that the Bowdler manuscripts 
(now in private hands) may throw some light on the 
subsequent destiny of Dr. Hickes’s manuscripts. — Ep. ] 





SINGULAR CUSTOM: 
DURIE. 

38.) 

In addition to the two terms now requiring ex- 
planation, cliivie and durie, your correspondent 
mentions a third —“the baileys.” This, it ap- 
pears, is a term invariably applied to the fortifica- 
tions that crowned the heights of Burghead, and 
is supposed to beac orruption of hallium=the Lat. 
vallum. 

If the term “baileys” be thus of Latin origin, 
may we not suspect the same of the two terms 
now in question, clivie and durie? The durie, 
your correspondent informs us, is “a small artifi- 
cial eminence near the point of the promontory, and 
interesting as being a portion of the ancient forti- 
cations” (which, if not wholly Roman, are sup- 
posed to have been Roman in their origin). May 
not durie, then, be torre, which is the It., Sp., 
Port., and Romance form of the Lat. turris? Cf. 
“* Torres Vedras™ near Lisbon (Turres Veteres). 
Cf. also with durie (the “small artificial emi- 
nence”), the Med-Lat. turella, and Fr. tourelle, a 
little tower. 

But of what nature was this durie, torre, turella, 
or little tower? Standing as it did near the point 
of the promontory, may it not have been that very 
usual appendage to a stronghold overlooking the 
ea, a pharos or beacon? For lighting up a 
beacon it became usual, according to Coke, instead 
of a stack of wood, to employ a“ pitch-bor.” In- 
deed our usual idea of an old-fashioned beacon is 
a fire-box or tar-barrel upon a pole. This may 
explain why the lads of Burghead annually fix a 
pole into a barrel, into which t tar is put; and why, 
when the tar has been set on fire, the barrel is 
shouldered, carried up to the durie, and there 
placed to burn: all very intelligible, if the durie 
itself was originally a pharos or beacon. More- 
over, suppose a promontory jutting out into the 
ocean, and at its seaward extremity a tower look- 
ing down upon the waves; and we may at once 
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understand the name of the village itself. Burg- | 
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head, that is, Burg Head, Burg being here equi- 


valent to the Gr. mtpyos, a tower. Cf. Todd's 
Johnson on Burgh, and Wachter on Burg. Burg 


Head, a head or promontory surmounted by a 
tower. 
But if “baileys” be bdallium or vallum, and 


“ durie ” be torre or turris, what - “ claivie?” 
‘The cldvie, be it borne in mind, is, accor rding to 
your correspondent, the local name of the annual 
tar-barrel burnt on the durie. Several etymolo- 
gies of clivie might be suggested, but I will hazard 
only one. 

“ Calefonia” was one form (2™ §. iii. 519., 
&e.) of “* Colophony ” or “Colofonia,” an old name 
for resin, used also for far or pitch. May not 
clavie, the tar-barrel, then, be a modified form of 
calefonia? Thus all the three terms, baileys, 
durie, and clavie, would agree in having a Latin 
origin. 

It does certainly appear, as your correspondent 
s, that the annual ceremony of the clavie is 
in part a remnant of old northern superstition, on 
which subject I would refer to Grimm's German 
Mythology, where he treats on the superstitious 
practices connected With fire and fire-nights (Deuts. 
Mythol. 1843-4, pp. 567-597., passim). The Ger- 
man votaries threw into their great annual bon- 
fires offerings (“* werfen in das Feuer Geschenke,” 


289. 


suggest 


p- 569.). So the Burghead youngsters, having 
set fire to the clivie, throw into the midst of 
burning the staves of a second barrel, 


which they break up for that purpose. This is 
part of the annual rite. On the Weser the tar- 
barrel (Theerfass) is fastened on the top of a 
pine-tree (Tanne), and set fire to at night (p.582.). 
So, at night, the clivie is carried burning on the 
top of a pole. From the German bonfires the 
brands, ere wholly consumed, were carried home. 
(“ Von den Briinden ‘trug man gern mit nach 
Haus,” p. 582.). So, the clivie being upset ere it 
has burnt out, fragments were formerly “ carried 
home, and carefully preserved as charms against 
witchcraft.” Tuomas Bors. 





MALSH. 
(2™ S. ix. 63.) 


The above word, slightly varied in form, is 
common in all the eastern counties, and probably 
elsewhere. In Lincolnshire we pronounce it 
Melch. It is only used when speaking of the 
weather, and signifies warmth united with mois- 
ture. A few years ago, when we had a bad 
harvest in this country, an old man met me one 
drizzling morning late in the month of August 
with the following salutation : — 

“ It’s strange melch weather, sir; I doubt the wheat 
‘ill sprout, but it not sa bad yet as it was in ninety-nine; 
that was the melchest time I ever knew, when we had 
to eat our bread with a spoon, it was so soft,” 
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Malsh is in no manner connected, either in | 


meaning or by derivation, with marish. 

Marish as a provincial word is not known here. 
I question whether it is to be heard in the mouths 
of the common people anywhere. To Tennyson, 
however, does not belong the honour of its intro- 
duction into English literature. Marish is the 
English form of the medieval Latin word maris- 
cus, which latter is probably derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon merse (old German marsch, whence 
our word marsh). 

It is a fine old pleasant sounding word, for the 
use of which Mr. Tennyson has very good au- 
thority, as the following examples will show : — 

Capgrave : — 

“Then was the Kyng ful glad of this chauns, and | 
gadered a grete hoost, for to goo into Scotland: but 
whan he cam into that Lond, the Scottis fled onto wodes 
and marices and othir stranunge place.” (Chronicle of 
England, p. 190.) 

Spencer : 


“ Only these marishes and myrie bogs. 
Faerie Queene, b. Vv. c. X. 8. XXiii. 
The word marsh is used by Spencer a few 
tanzas previously. 
Markham (Gervaise) 
“The more sedgie, marish, rotten, and fertile such 
grounds are, the fitter they are for the hauntes of such 
foule.” (Hunger’s Prevention, 1655, p. 8.) 


For other instances of the use of marish by 
Chaucer, Lord Berners, Raleigh, Milton, Dyer, 
&e., see Richardson’s Dictionary under “ Marsh.” 

Epwarp Peacock, 
tottesford Manor, Brigg. 





The word melsh, or melch, as applied to weather, 
is by no means confined to the fen or marsh dis- 
tricts, being common enough in Yorkshire, where 
the writer has often heard it used. Indeed, Hal- 
liwell gives malch as a Craven word. So Grose: 

“ Melsh, moist, damp, drizzling ; melsh weather. North. 
Mulch, straw, half-rotten.” S8. 

It seems, if not an onomatopoetic word, to be 
more connected with the A.-S. milts, mild, than 
with marish, or marsh. Cf. milce, pity, mildness ; 
and the well-known passage in Hamlet (Act II. 
Se. 2.) : 

‘ The instant burst of clamour that she made 

Would have made mil/ch the burning eyes of heaven.” 
Where milch = moist, certainly gives the best 
sense, J. Eastwoopn, 


This word is pure Dutch, and has nothing 
whatever to do with marish, the old form of 
marsh. Malsch in Dutch means soft, tender, 
ripe (as applied to fruit), and would well describe 
the wet and boggy condition of the ground in 
rainy weather. How the word came to be used 
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in Huntingdonshire I know not, unless, indeed, 
any considerable colony of Dutchmen came over 
at any time for the purpose of draining and em- 
banking the fens there. JAYDEE. 


BRASS AT WEST HERLING ; “ET PRO QUIBUS 
TENENTUR, 

(2™ §, viii. 417. 461. 541) 
If, as your correspondent H. Hares alleges, 
there are very few sepulchral brasses on which an 
expression similar to the above is to be found, the 


| same cannot be said of old wills; for here, there is 


an embarras de richesses ; and they all undoubtedly 


| fix the meaning according to the Editor's ex- 


planation — an obligation to pray. I will select 
a few specimens : — 

Extract from the will of Sir Robert Ogle, 
Knt., dated 7th February, 1410: — 


“ Volo eciam quod duo honesti et idonei capellani per 
xij annos ibidem pro anima mea, et Johanne uxoris mew , 
ac omnium parentum et benefactorum nostrorum, et pro 
animabus quibus teneor, celebraturi inveniantur, horas ca- 
nonicas cum placebo et dirige singulis diebus & canone 
licitis praemissa dicturi, et quod sua salaria de terris meis 
in Northmidelton &c. eisdem capellanis solvantur.” 


From the will of Alan de Newark, a dignitary 
of York, dated “ Ebor. in fest. Trin.” 1411 :— 


“Item lego omnia alia bona mea distribuenda magis 
pauperibus et egenis in civitate Eboraci et locis aliis, et 


| in alios pios usus, ad laudem Dei, et pro mea, et aliorum 


quibus astrictus sum animabus,” 

And further on in the same will : — 

“Item volo quod ordinetur ut unus capellanus celebret 
in Ecclesia Ebor. ad altare Sancti Johannis Evangeliste 
pro animé Thome fratris mei, et animabus parentum 
meorum, et omnium eorum quibus tenentur, et anima mea, 
per XX annos proximé sequentes mortem meam ; et habeat 
quolibet anno Cs.” 

And once more in the same will : — 

“ Item volo ut residuum bonorum meorum pauperibus 
et egenis non fictis,—pro anima Thome fratris mei, et 
mea, et animabus parentum meorum et omnium eorum 

uibus sumus obligati, ac omnium fidelium defuactorum, 
fideliter et discrete distribuantur.” 

From the will of Robert Wycliffe, Rector of 
Rudby, dated Sept. 8, 1423 : — 

“Item volo quod viginti libre dentur duobus capella- 
nis celebraturis pro anima mea animabusque patris mei et 
matris, et omnium benefactorum meorum, et pro animabus 
omnium illorum pro quibus teneor, et sum oneratus exorare. 
Et volo quod Johannes De Midilton sit unus de predictis 
capellanis.” 

From a will, in English, of Sir William Bulmer, 
Knt., dated 6 Oct. 1531 : — 

“To the College of Staindrop and the Priests there, 
x*., for the soules of my father and mother, and for my 
wyfs saull, and for all the saulls I am bound to pray for.” 


From the will of Richard Burgh, Esquire, dated 
6 Dec. 1407 : — 


“Ttem lego xiij marcas duobus presbyteris ad cele 
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brandum per unum annum pro animabus Ricardi Regis 
Angliw, Ducis Northfol’, Thom# Domini de Clyfford, 
Matthei de Reiman militis, pro animabus amicorum 
meorum, et pro animabus omnium fidelium defunctorum, 
de quibus aliqua bona habui, et restitutionem non feci.’ 

My last extractshall be from the will of no less 
a personage than the celebrated Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Gascoigne, dated “ Die Veneris proxime post 
festum Sancte Lucie Virginis, a.p. Mccccxtx. ":— 

“Ttem do et lego tribus presbyteris post decessum 
meum, tribus annis celebraturis, pro anima mea et ani- 
mabus Elizabeth uxoris mew, et parentum meorum, 
Domini Johannis fratris mei, et pro animabus quibus 
maximé sum obligatus exorare, et animabus omnium fide- 
lium defunctorum, Jiiij marcas.” 

This “ pro quibus teneor orare” comprised a 
variety of spiritual obligations, not only to bene- 
factors and friends, but to those especially who 
might have been perverted, and led into sin by 
the testator, an obligation which would press it- 
self with great force on the conscience of a dying 
penitent, and urge him to adopt the only repara- 
tion in his power, the procuring of prayers for 
their spiritual welfare. 

Your learned correspondent F. C. H., though 
he prefers another explanation of the words on 
the West Herling brass, admits, I observe, the 
other solution also; and I think, when he con- 


siders the commentary afforded by these testa- | 


mentary expressions, he will acknowledge that it 
is the only solution possible. Joun WILLIAMS. 
Arno’s Court. 





SUNDRY REPLIES. 
Having perused some of the recent Parts of 
“ N. & Q.” I find there are several points upon 
which I can forward information. 


Scotch Clergy deprived at the Revolution (2"* 8. 
viii, 329. 390.)—-Although perhaps better adapted 
to meet the second than the first of these Queries, 
there will be found in the first of four quarto 
volumes (vol. a.) presented in 1783 to the Advo- 
cates’ Library at Edinburgh by John Swinton 
Lord Swinton, and entitled 

“ Kirk Manuscripts, Ane Account of the Names of the 
Ministers and Parishes since the Revolution 1689, distin- 
guishing the Episcopalian from the Presbyterian.” 

Knox Family (2"¢ 8. viii. 400.) —If the “ Right 
Hon, William Knox, Under Secretary of State 
under Lord North's administration,” be of the 
house of Knox, Earls of Ranfurly, your corre- 
spondent Faxcon would find in the genealogical 
collections of Walter Macfarlane, Esq., of Macfar- 
lane, the eminent antiquary — 

“ An exact and well vouched Genealogie of the ancient 
Family of Knox or Knox of Ranfurlie, in the Barony 
and County of Renfrew, in the Kingdom of Scotland.” 


Their descent is here traced from 
* Adam Filius Uchtredi, who in the reign of Alexander 


the Second obtained from Walterus Filius Allani Senes- 
callus Scotia the Progenitor of the Serene Race of the 
Steuarts, the Lands of Knock in Baronia sua de Ren- 
frew. 

These MS. collections are preserved in the 
Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh, and however 
extensively quoted and referred to as a valuable 
repertory of historical and genealogical informa- 
tion, have never been published. References will 
be found plenteously in Douglas's Peerage, Chal- 
mers’ Caledonia, &c. And in the Baronage of 
Scotland, it is recorded under “ Macfarlane of 


that Ik,”"— 


“ Walter Macfarlane of that Ilk, Esq., a man of parts, 
learning, and knowledge, a most ingenious antiquary, and 
by far the best genealogist of his time. He was possessed 
of the most valuable materials for a work of this kind of 
any man in the kingdom, which he collected with great 
judgement and at considerable expense; and to which 
we always had and still have free access. This suffici- 
ently appears by the many quotations from Macfarlane’s 
Collection both in the Peerage and Baronage of Scot- 


| land.” 


As many of your readers would perhaps like to 
see an account of the family from which the great 
Reformer is held to have sprung, if you are willing 
to enrich your pages with their “histor y, I shall be 
glad to transmit you a copy. 


Hour-Glass (2™ §. viii. 488.) —In reply to J. 
A. P. who inquires for illustrations from the old 
divines having reference to the hour-glass and 
the brevity of life, I beg to send him two from 
an author of the seventeenth century : — 

“ Our time to remain in this valley of misery is but 
short; therefore be diligent, O Christians! what know 
ye, but this may be the eleventh hour of the day with 
you, and but one hour tobe spent? When sawest thou thy 
hour glass? Therefore be diligent, and upon the improve- 
ment of this much time as thou hast, depends thy ever- 
lasting estate.” 

“ What think ye of eternity, friends? Did you never 
call time cruel, O cruel time, that hasteth not thy pace, 
that long Eternity might approach? Were you never at 
that, if it had been in your power to bave shortened your 
sand -glass, you would have given it a touch in the bygoing.” 

It will be observed, however, that in these 
quotations the preacher refers to the hour-glass 
in its daily and familiar use amongst his hearers, 
making his appeal to the manner in which it 
mingled with their every-day thoughts and feel- 
ings, rather than to its employment in the pulpit, 
or as present to their view. 

I need only remind your correspondent of the 
effective use made of this feature of the olden 
time in George Harvey’s Preaching of John Knoz. 
Query. What is the name of the parish referred 
to? Wuiu1aM GaALiowar. 





Rev. Joun Genest (2 S. ix. 65.) — This gen- 
tleman was born in the year 1764, and after the 
usual routine ‘of study at Westminster, was en- 
tered a pensioner at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
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of which society he became a scholar at the com- 
mencement of his second year, at which time 
he became intimately acquainted with Porson. 
Shortly after taking his degree, he entered holy 
orders, and was for many years curate of a re- 
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| search for them had been made. 


tired village in Lincolnshire, and afterwards be- | 


came private chaplain to the Duke of Ancaster. 
Retiring from tke active duties of his sacred office 
on account of ill health, he removed to Bath for 


the benefit of the waters ; and during the intervals | 


of leisure there afforded him, he compiled his 


great work, the History of the English Stage from | 


1660 to 1830. After nine years of most acute 
suffering, he died at his residence in Henry Street, 


was buried at St. James’s Church. G. Ze ae 


Firevock anp Bayonet Exercisr (2™ S. ix. | 


76.) — In copying the original document which is 

printed at p. 76. supra, I find I have omitted three 

of the evolutions as under : — 

34. Shortne them against your 
brest - - - Li 

35. Return your Ramers - - 13 

36. Your right hands under y* 


. 3. 4. 5, 6. 7. 8. 9. 


nh 


Locks - - e I 
Instead of the order as printed, — 
23. Cart about to charge ‘he 
read — 
23. Cast about to charge -« 1,3 


James Graves, A.B. 
Kilkenny. 


Destruction or MSS (2™ §, ix. 88.)—Many | 


years ago, upon the death of Sir Edward Howorth, 
who, for some years commanded the artillery in 


Spain under the Great Duke, the papers of the | 


gallant General fell into the hands of a relative : 
the name I suppress. A very voluminous cor- | 
respondence between: Sir Edward and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was destroyed, one letter only 
being reserved as a present to a friend, “ who 
might perhaps like to have an autograph of the 
Duke.” 

This letter, which I have seen, is one amongst 
many proofs of what the public is just beginning 
to find out, viz., that the Tron (?) Duke was, 
where the occasion justified it, as kind-hearted 
and gentle to his friends as he was formidable to 
his enemies. Anotuer O_p Peninsunar. 

Dicky Dickinson (2 S. ix. 26.)—In “N. 
& Q.” are enumerated several landslips which 
have occurred at Folkstone, and perhaps the fol- | 
lowing, which is extracted from the London Ma- 
gazine for 1738, is fully as remarkable. Connected 
with it also was an extraordinary personage, who 
has already figured in your columns (Dicky Dick- 
inson, 2" §, ii. 189. 273.), and was a considerable | 
sufferer therefrom. It was considered as a sub- | 
terraneous convulsion, the soil and sand behind 
Dickinson's house being forced eighteen feet al 
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more above its level for the distance of one hun- 
dred yards, so completely burying the spa springs 
that they were not again discovered till a diligent 
We are not 
positive whether Dickinson died a little previous 
or just after this event.* The spa where Dickin- 
son and his mistress were living was so close to 
the sea, and so little defended from it, that he 
wrote — 
“Neptune grown jealous of our pow’rs, 
Turns Me and Peggy out of doors.” 

The earth after the above displacement settled 

in a slanting direction, and pleasure grounds have 


Dec. 15th, 1839, at the age of seventy-five, and | been formed on the spot, with siguag walks, al- 


coves, &c.; and what would be the astonishment 
of Dickinson could he view the various transposi- 
tions now apparent? Where his cottage stood, 
at an expense of more than 10,000/., have 
been erected concert, ball, and refreshment 


| rooms, which are attended by many hundreds 


every evening during the season. It is stated 
that Dickinson was buried at the old church at 
Scarborough, but there does not appear that any 
monument was erected to him. On a flat stone, 
facing the south entrance of that church, is inserted 
a metal plate bearing the following inscription to 
the memory of Dicky Dickinson’s successor in 
office : — 

“Here lyeth the body of Mr. Witt1AM TyMPERTON, 
late Governour of Scarborough Spaw, who departed this 


| Life on the 12th day of January, 1755, aged 65.” 


Epsiton. 


Sea Breacues (2 §. viii. 468.) —I have now 
before me a pamphlet bearing the following lengthy 
title : — 

“An Essay on the Contour of the Coast of Norfolk; 
But more particularly as it relates to the Marum-Banks 
and Sea-Breaches. So loudly and so justly complained 
of. Read to the ‘Society for the Participation of Useful 
Knowledge,’ Oct. 20th, 1789, in Norwich. By M. J. Arm- 
strong, Geographer and Land-Surveyor; Then a Brother 
of that respectable Association, and now a Member of the 
Society of Arts, &c., in London. Norwich: Printed by 
Crouse and Stevenson, and sold by Wm. Stevenson, in the 
Market Place, 1791,” 4to. pp. 18. 

This essay directly relates to the principal sub- 
ject-matter of Note of Interrogation's Query ; and, 
if any such act as that referred to was passed in 
the reign of Anne or George I., the author could 
scarcely have failed to notice it from ignorance of 
its existence, assisted as he was in the compilation 


| of his paper, by a communication from the Rev. 


Wm. Ivory of Horsey, a local antiquary of well- 
known intelligence and information. This conclu- 
sion becomes the more certain from the fact that 
the writer of the Essay, in describing the ravages 


| committed by the inroads of the sea, and alluding 





{* The landslip took place on Dec. 29, 1737. Dickinson 
died on Sunday, February 12, 1738-9. See “N. & Q,,” 
2"4 §. ii, 273, — Ep.) 
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to the remedies to be adopted for staying the evils 
thereby caused, directs especial attention to the 
statute law which bears upon the case. In so 
doing his only reference is to an act which he 
states had then become obsolete, of 7 Jas. I. ¢. 
20., continued by 3 Charles I. ec. 5., and farther 
continued by 16 Charles I. c. 4., intituled “ An Act 
for the speedy Recovery of many Thousand Acres 
ot Marsh Ground and other Ground within the 
Counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, lately surrounded 
by the Rage of the Sea in divers Parts of the said 


Counties, and for the Prevention of the danger of 


the like surrounding hereafter.” 

Note of Interrogation, if not already acquainted 
with the provisions of this statute, may easily 
perhaps become so; and I will only farther state, 
that, on 27 Dec. 1791, very extensive sea-breaches 
occurred at Winterton, Horsey, and Waxham, 
when destruction was threatened to all the level 
marshes between those places and Yarmouth, 
Beccles, &c., and that again, in Nov. 1800, the 
sea broke through the banks in the’same localities, 
on which occasion the King's Arms Inn, on Sher- 
ringham Cliff, fell a prey to the waves. 

Wa. Marruews. 

Cowgill. 

Herautpic Drawinas AND Encravines (2™ 8. 
viii, 471.) —I am much obliged to Mr. Peacock 
for his reference to Petrasancta (2™ S. viii. 523.), 
but this only informs me when the lines to indi- 
cate tinctures were invented, not when they were 
first used in this country. 

Your correspondent Acne says (2" 5. ix. 53.), 
that the earliest instance of the use of these lines 
in England, is “ the death-warrant of King Charles 
I., to which the seals of the subscribing parties 
are represented as attached.” Were not real wax 
seals affixed to so important a document? Or 
does Acne mean that mere sketches of the seals 
were drawn on the original ? 

I am still desirous of a farther reply to my 
Query. It seems hardly possible that the inven- 
tion of Petrasancta, in the sixteenth century, 
should never have been adopted in England till 
1649. 

Perhaps your correspondent, the Rev. Hersert 
Haines, so learned in all that relates to monu- 
mental brasses, would kindly inform me, through 
your pages, what is the earliest instance he has 
met with in which the tinctures of heraldry are 
indicated by lines on a monumental brass. . 

J AYDER. 


Crowr Famiry (2 S. ix. 46.)— Your corre- 
spondent will find an account of the lineage of Sir 
Sackville Crowe in Burke’s Extinct Baronetage, 
8. Vv. C. J. Rosrnson. 


Kine Biapup anp uis Pies (2" S. ix. 45.)— 


In a book which I possess, entitled A Discourse of 


Bathe, by Th. Guidot, M.B., London, 1676 (p. 
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55.), mention of Bladud is made, and a general 
reference to William of Malmesbury given; and, 
in pp. 60-1., a quotation from Lidgate’s transla- 
tion of Boccace’s Riming History of Unfortu 
nate Princes, fol. 31. I shall be happy to lend 
Mr. Barnam Guidot’s book, if he should be de- 
sirous of seeing it. C. J. Roprsson. 

Roverr Keiru (2™ S. ix. 64.) —In Lawson's 
edition of Bishop Robert Keith's History of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church, Edin. 1844: — 

“Tt is asserted that Bishop Keith published, about 
1743, or 1744, some Select Pieces of Thomas a Kempis, 
translated into English. In the Preface to the secoud 
volume he is alleged to have introduced several addresses 
to the Virgin Mary, for which he was required to give an 
explanation by his brethren. As the present writer has 
failed to obtain any information regarding this perform- 
ance, he cannot offer an opinion to the reader. It is 
mentioned in a letter written to Bishop Rait, and in the 
Scots Mag., vol. xix. p. 54.” 

The book of your correspondent is, no doubt, 
a later edition of the work here referred to, ori- 
ginally published at Edinburgh in 2 vols. 12mo. 


1721. J. 0. 


Tue Yea-aAnp-Naxy Acapemy or Compti- 
mENTsS (2°¢ §. ix. 12.) — The title in full of this 
book is as follows : — 

“The Quakers Art of Courtship; or, the Vea-and- Nay 
Academy of Compliments, containing Several Curious 
Discourses, by Way of Dialogues, Letters, and Songs, 
between Brethren and Green-apron’d Sisters. As also, many 
Rare and Comical Humours, Tricks, Adventures, and 
cheats of a Cunting Bully. With several other Matters 
very Pleasant and Delightful. Calculated for the Meri- 
dian of the Bull and Mouth, and may indifferently serve 
the Brethren of the Windmill-order, for Nodditication 
in any Part of Wiil-a-Wisp-Land. By the Author of 
Teagueland Jests. London, Printed, and are to be sold 
by most Booksellers, 1710. Price bound, One Shilling.” 


Collation: A (including woodcut, frontispiece, 


| and title) to G, in twelves, The book, I believe, 
| may be considered scarce. I do not recollect 
| having seen any copy but my own. On referring 
| to Teagueland Jests (London, printed in the year 


1690) I find they are anonymous. The Jests are 
not less rare than the Courtship. R. 8. Q. 


Bavtn (2™ S. ix. 25.) — Here is an example of 


the use of this word: A Bavin of Bays : containing 
various Original Essays in Poetry by a Minor 
Poet, Lond., 1762. The poet, evidently a Kentish 
one, says : 

“ This Bavin will be found only to contain a little of 
the spray -wood carelessly pilfered from about the precincts 
of Parnassus.” 

J. O. 


TayLor THE Pratontst (2° S. ix. 28.)—Some 
curious particulars respecting him will be found 
in Barker's Literary Anecdotes, vol. i. p. 261. 

Tuompson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 
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Norses on Reciments (2™ S. ix. 23.)—Is not 
W. T. M. somewhat hypercritical in his remarks 


on “ Vestigia nulla retrorsum,” the motto of the | but a very appropriate ad aptation. 


Fifth Dragoon Guards? ‘The three words, al- 
though they occur in two lines of Horace, are to 
be applied on their own meaning, without refer- 
ence to the context. 
of the Earl of Buckinghamshire, and of Levinge, 
Bart. 

In commemorating the services of a very gal- 
lant corps, the motto selected was doubtless in- 
tended to denote its forwardness in action — that 
it never advanced backwards, or turned its back to 
the enemy. 

In the published records of the army, there is 
no explanation given of the motto. In 1705, this 
regiment, then specified as Brigadier Cadogan’s 
Horse, formed part of the army under the great 
Marlborough, and defeated four squadrons of 
Bavarian Horse Grenadier Guards, and took four 
standards, with a different motto on each, but the 
words in question were not among them. 

In 1751 a warrant was issued, regulating the 
standards, &c., of cavalry regiments. 
and third standards of “ The Second Irish Horse” 
(or the Green Horse, from the colour of the 
facings), as the present 5th Regiment of Dragoon 
Guards was then styled, “ were to be of full green 
damask, embroidered and fringed with gold; the 
rank of the regiment in gold Roman characters 
in a crimson ground, within a wreath of 
and thistles on the same stalk, and the motto — 
‘ Vestigia nulla retrorsum’— underneath,” &e. 

S. D.S. 


roses 


The adoption of this motto from Horace (Epist. 
I. i. 73.) by the 5th Dragoon Guards, does no 
imply that they represent either the circumspect 
fox or the old and feeble lion in the fable, to 
whom the fox, in the language Lokman (vi.) 
addresses the words, “I should enter willingly, 


but in examining the foot-prints (4) )3! 


numerous animals who have entered, I cannot see 
one that has returned.” We have the same fable 
in Greek (Bohn's Plato, iv. 346. n.) : — 

“ Zads 690%, dyow’ ci 3 are, ovyyvecer. 

TloAAwy ‘yap ixvy Onpiwy eu TiKaAA ov. 

*Qv eiotévrwy 4 Ye Yevpampev hv byAa. 

Toy & éfvévrww ove €xers, & wor decteus.” 

Mottoes and adapted quotations need not run 
on all fours with their originals. So Plato (Alci- 
biades, I. 123 a.) puts the words of this fox into 
the mouth of Socrates, in reference to “the im- 
pressions of coined money at Lacedemon, as it 
enters thither, one may see plainly marked, but 
no where of its going out (efidytos 8 oddauri ay Tis 
180).” 

The chief duties of the Dragoon Guards are to 
be in advance and to pursue a . flying enemy after 
his ranks are broken; and therefore the motto, 


r 


A) of 


The second | 
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They form the family motto | 


Olivers, 


111 


“ No footprints backward,” in reference to him- 
- or his horse, does not seem to be a mistake, 
It appears to 
‘We can die, but not 

T. J. Bucxton. 


be equivalent to the phrase ‘ 
surrender.” 

Lichfield. 

Hymns (2 §S, viii. 512.) —H. W. B. will find 
the original of * Lo he comes with c slouds descend- 
ing” in the Rev. Charles Wesley's “ Hymns of 
Intercession for all Mankind,” 1758, and a verba- 
tim copy of it in the hymn-book now in use 
among the Wesleyans, A Collection of Hymns for 
the Use of the People called Methodists; the only 
variation being the use of thy instead of thine in 
the fourth verse. In Dr. Rippon’s Collection, 
1787, verse three is omitted, and three othe 
verses inserted in its place. In his preface the 
editor says, “In most places where the names of 
the authors were known they are put at full 
length ; but the hymns which are not so distin- 
guished, or which have only a single letter prefixed 
to them, were many of them composed by persons 
unknown, or else have undergone some consider- 
able alterations.” ‘There is neither name nor ini- 
tial letter prefixed to this hymn, in consequence I 
suppose of the “ considerable alterations.” Sub- 
sequent collectors appear to have copied from 
Rippon rather than from Wesley, since most of 
them have one or other of the inserted verses, and 
scarcely any Wesley's third verse. The original 
was undoubtedly, 1 think, written by Wesley, 
though generally attributed to Olivers (frequently 
written Oliver). 

This may perhaps be accounted for as fol- 
lows : — 

In Mr. Wesley's Sacred Harmony and in Select 
Hymns and Tunes Annezt, the tune adapted to this 
hymn is called *“ Olivers ;” and in the edition of 
A Collection of Hymns for the People called Me- 
thodists, 1797, and several subsequent ones, the 
name “ Olivers” appears at the head of the hymn 
as the name of the tune to which it might be sung. 
Perhaps some transcriber may have mistaken the 
name of the tune for that of the author of the 
hymn. 

The Rev. Thomas Jackson, in his Life of Thomas 
says that he wrote both the hymn and 
tune. But, in his Life of the Rev. rf Wesley, he 
attributes the hymn to Wesley, and the tune to 
Olivers. C. D. H. 


Tuomas Maup (2 S. viii. 291. 407.) —If the 
following afford any information to Oxontensis, it 
is at his service. Authors seem agreed that 
Thomas Maud the poet and historian was born at 
Harewood in 1717, where he spent his early 
youth, and received a liberal education ; as histo- 
rical writers are much in the habit of copying each 
other, this may or may not be true. Burke (Dic- 
tionary of the Landed Gentry) does not even men- 
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tion him in connexion with either branch of the 
family of Maud. He is, however, generally un- 
derstood to be, and no doubt was, a member of the 
Yorkshire branch, descended from Eustace-de- 
mont-alto, surnamed the Norman Hunter. His first 
entrance into active life appears to have been as 
surgeon on board the “ Harfleur,” Capt. Lord H. 
Poulet, who, on succeeding to the title of Duke 
of Bolton, appointed him agent for his northern 
estates. He resided at Bolton Hall. He travelled, 
making the tour of Italy, Spain, and Germany, 
and after visiting the northern countries of Eu- 
rope returned to his native country. He after- 
wards retired to Burley in Wharfdale, where he 
built Burley House, and spent the latter part of 
his life, and died 23rd Dec. 1798, aged eighty-one 
years. His published poems are—1. Wensleydale, 
or Rural Contemplations, 4to. Of this there ap- 
pear to have been three editions, viz. 1771, 1780, 
and 1816. 2. Verbeia, or Wharfdale, descriptive 
and didactic, with Notes, 4to. 1782. 3. Viator, or 
a Journey from London to Scarbro’ by way of 
York, with Notes Historical and Topographical, 
4to. 4. The Invitation or Urbanity, 4to. 1791. 
See Barker's T'hree Days of Wensleydale ; Moun- 
sey’s Wharfdale; Jones's History of Harewood ; 
Hart’s Lectures on Wharfdale, &c. C.F. 


Mareiace Law (2™ S. viii. 328.) — M. hardly 
takes the right view of the law prevailing prior to 
the Act of Geo. II., although he is very near it 
when he says it was “the old law of Christendom,” 
being in fact the civil or canon law although the 
English Jurists deny it, and deny at the same 
time that marriage ever was in the English law 
regarded as a4 sacrament. The essence of the 
Roman civil law of marriage, mistaken by M. for 
the Scotch, is consent. It need not be given, as he 
supposes, in presence of witnesses, but must be 
capable of being proved. In England, however, 
he will, I think, find yo case in which marriages 
have ever been held valid unless performed ix 
facie ecclesia. The explanation he requires is 
probably this — that his old Encyclopedia of 1774 
(Qy. Rees’ ?) was partly the work of a Scotch 
— who engrafted his own notions on an 
English stem. M‘Puun’s “ Orv Lawyer.” 


Luoyp, or Froyp, raz Jesurr (2™S.ix. 13.55.) 
—Biographical memoirs of this celebrated Jesuit 
will be found in Sotovelli Bibl, Script. Soc. Jes., 
p- 449. ; in Oliver’s Collections aousds Illustrating 
the Biography of the Scotch, English, and Irish 
Members of the Society of Jesus, p. 94.; and in 
Rose’s Biog. Dict. Tuomrson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

Sir Henry Rowswere (2™ S. ix. 47.) — He 
was sheriff of Devon in 1629, and sold Ford Ab- 
bey, in 1649, to Edmund Prideaux, Esq., second 
son of Sir Edm. Prideaux. See History of Ford 
Abbey, London, 1846, C. J. Rosinson. 
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Names or Numbers anp THE Hanp (2"¢S. viii. 
529.) — Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, not- 
withstanding its general excellence, contains some 
etymologies which philology had already exploded 
prior to its publication in 1838 ; amongst these, 
by inadvertence, appears the absurd fancy of 
Jikel, who, in his German Origin of the Latin 
Language (p. 98.), states that the names of the 
numerals fen, twenty, and hundred are all derived 
from the Teutonic for hand. I say, by inadvert- 
ence, because Bosworth has shown in his intro- 
duction (p.iv.) that the names of all the numerals 
in the “Japhetic” class are derived from the oldest 
of that class, the Sanscrit. 

The English numeral éen and the German zehn, 
in common with all the other Germanic dialects, 
are from the Meeso-Gothic faihun; as the Ro- 
manic dialects form this numeral from the Latin 
decem (pronounced dekem by the Romans) and the 
Greek bSéka. These, with the Gaelic deich and 
Celtic deg, are all derived from the Sanscrit da- 
chan. If, therefore, the meaning of our word ten 
is to be sought, it may be found, according toa 
suggestion of Eichhotf ( Vergleichung, p. 93.) in 
the Sanscrit word dach, to cut, to break, because 
the series from one, being broken, again com- 
mences, with the addition of one cypher. 

In like manner the English hundred and Ger- 
man hundert are from the Meso-Gothic Aund. 
So this number in the Romanic dialects is to be 
traced to the Latin centym (pron. kentum) and the 
Greek éxaréy; and these, with the Gaelic ciad 
(pron. kiad) and Celtic cant, are all from the 
Sanscrit chatan, which Eichhoff conceives to have 
been derived from cai, and, in reference to the 
second cypher, meaning to cease, to finish, to 
close. 

All the numerals in use by Europeans as well 
as by Persians may be traced, on comparison, to 
the Sanscrit, e.g. 1 unas, 2 dvi, 3 tri, 4 catur, 
5 pancan, 6 sas, 7 saptan, 8 astan, 9 navan. 

The Shemitic class of languages form their nu- 
merals very differently from the Indo-Germanic. 
The Hebrew, as best known, may be taken as a 
type of this class, e.g. 1 echad, 2 shenaim, 3 she- 
losha, 4 arbaah, 5 chamisha, 6 shisha*, 7 shevea, 
8 shemona, 9 thishea, 10 eshra, 100 meah. In 
none of the above words does the English hand, 
or its equivalent in the above languages, form 
any portion of the names of their numerals. An 
examination of Balbi’s Atlas Ethnographique du 
Globe will show if the word hand or its equivalent 
is to be found in the numerals of any of the nu- 
merous languages known to comparative philo- 
logy. T. J. Bucktown. 


Cuatxinc Lopatnes (2™ S. ix. 63.) — The 
custom recorded in the Liber Albus, of marking 


* The only numeral with a sound resembling the Indo- 


Germanic class. 
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with chalk lodgings claimed for the use of royalty, 
was observed at & much later period than that at 
which John Carpenter compiled the White Book 
of London (a.p. 1419). In the History of the 
Entry of Mary de Medicis in 1638, printed in 
the Antiquarian Repertory, vol. iv., there are se- 
veral allusions to the custom. During the pro- 


gress of the Queen Mother to the metropolis, the | 


quarter-master put his chalk mark on all houses 
which he deemed requisite for the convenient 
lodging of the Queen's retinue. No sooner had 
her Majesty landed at Harwich, than Sieur de 
Labat, valet-de-chambre and quarter-master to 
the Queen, began to use his ee sy and in obtain- 
ing suitable lodgings he found no difficulty, “ be- 
cause every one vied with his neighbour in 


offering his house, as if they had considered it as | 


a mark of honour to see their door chalked, since 
it was for the service of so great a princess” (p. 


524.). When the Queen Mother arrived at Col- | 


chester, Sieur de Labat was again busy “ marking 
the doors of all sorts of houses, which were the 
most commodious for him to appoint for lodg- 
ings ” (p. 526.). 

This usage was one that feudalism had intro- 
duced at an early period in France. Although I 
cannot just now refer to it, I have read an allusion 
to the custom in an old romance. 

F. Somner MerryweEaTuer, 

Colney Hatch. 


Frower ve Luce anp Toaps (2" S. viii. 471.) 


—Extract from La Science Héraldique du Blazon, 
a Paris, M.pc.txxv. — 


“Robert Guaguin et Jean Naucler ont donné pour | 


Armes & nos premiers Roys, predecesseurs de Clovis, de 
Gueules & trois Crapaux d’argent. Et Paul Zmile les a 


blazonné d’argent a trois Diadémes de Gueules. Et Mon- | 


sieur de Tillet dit que la fable (qui raconte que I’Escu des 
trois Fleurs de Lys envoyé au Roy Clovis en l’Abbaye de 
Joyenval, de l’ordre de Premontré) fut inventée du temps 


de Roy Charles VI. Les Blazonneurs de |’Escu des Ar- | 


moiries de France, au dire de Fauchet, voulans montrer 
que les premiers Francois estoient sortis des Sicambres 
habitans des Marais de Frise vers le Pais d’Hollande, 
donnérent & nos Roys, la fleur de Pavilée, qui est un petit 
Lys jaune, qui croist sans les Marais de ce Pais, en champ 
d@’azur, qui ressemble a leau, laquelle estant reposée, prend 
Ja couleur du Ciel, l’an 1381. te Roy Charles VI. redui- 
sit 'Escu des Lys sans nombre, a trois; pour symbole de 
Ja Sainte Trinité.” 
E. C. Gresrorp. 
Rapicaus 1x Evrorean Lanovaces (2" S. ix. 
63.)—A categorical answer cannot probably be 
given to this Query ; but some considerable ad- 
vance has been made in approximation. Adelung, 
in his Mithridates, says the radicals in no language 


exceed a few hundreds. The radicals in any of | 


the principal languages of Europe have not, I be- 
lieve, been ascertained or numbered; nor in so 
far as they are derivative languages can they be 
properly said to possess any radicals. Eichhoff 
(Kaltschmidt’s translation, 196—245.) has enu- 
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merated 560 radicals in Sanscrit, to which he 
reduces 1288 Greek words and 947 Latin, besides 
a large number of French, Gothic, German, 
English, Lithuanian, Russian, Gaelic, and Celtic 
words. T. J. Bucxton. 

Lichfield. 

Greek Worp (2"¢ §. viii. 88.) — The Greek 
word which signifies “that which will endure to 
| be held up to and judged by the sunlight,” is 
ciAuxpivhs. The received etymology derives it from 
efAy. L. 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS. 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, of the Reign of 
Charles I, 1628—1629. Preserved in the State Paper 
Department of Her Majesty's Public Record Office. Edited 
by John Bruce, V.P.S.A. (Longman & Co.) 

Every new volume of these Calendars furnishes fresh 
evidence of the importance of the great scheme of his- 
| torical publication now being carried out under the super- 
intendence of the Master of the Rolls. The present, 
which is the third volume of the Series of the Calendars of 
Domestic State Papers of the reign of Charles I., is no 
whit inferior to its predecessors in interest or variety. For 
while it illustrates the political history of the period by 
the light which it throws on the Petition of Right, the 
expedition to Rochelje, the assassination of Buckingham, 
the dissolution of the Parliament of 1629, and the subse- 
| quent prosecution of Sir John Eliot and other Members 
of the House of Commons, it contributes interesting ma- 
terials to the literature and biography of the time by 
new information respecting Leighton, Ben Jonson, Zouch, 
Townley, Gill, Galileo, Edmand Bolton, Abraham Darcie, 
and many others, —as well as the proceedings of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners against the London book- 
sellers for the publication of unlicensed pamphlets, And 
we are sure no one could sit down to describe effectually 
the social condition of England as it then existed, with- 
out first studying the many illustrations of it to be found 
in this new and valuable contribution to our stock of 
historical materials. 


The Bibliographer’s Manual of English Literature, &c. 
By W.T. Lowndes. New Edition revised, corrected, and 
enlarged by Henry G. Bohn. Part V. (Bohn.) 

No one can take up the present Part of Mr. Bohn’s 
new edition of Lowndes without admitting its great 
superiority to the original work. The article on Junius 
is certainly by far the most complete of any which we 
have ever seen, The series of Jest Books must number 
some hundreds. Nearly ten columns are occupied by the 
bibliography of Dr. Jobnson’s Works and the Johnsoniana, 
Under the head of London, including the cross references, 
there is a most copious account of the books, plans, &c., 
which have been published upon the great metropoiis. 
But the feature of the present Part which will attract 
most attention, is Mr. Bohn’s curious account of his 
being called in to value a collection of family papers, 
which in his opinion are calculated to unravel the Junius 
| mystery. They are the political papers of Lord Holder- 
nesse: were then (in July, 1850) in the possession of the 
then Duke of Leeds, and Mr. Bohn believes that the 
facts which he has stated point out the head-quarters of 
information, and “account,” to use Mr. Bohn’s own 
words, “for some of the irreconcilable difficulties in ad- 
judicating on the claims of Sir P. Francis, who I believe 
| to have been largely concerned, although not the sole 
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and unassisted writer.” We may probably return to this 


subject on some future occasion. 


The Pre- Adamite Man, or the Story of our Old Planet 
and its Inhabitants, told by Scripture and by Science. 
(Saunders & Otley.) 

Our author attempts to establish the existence of a 
human race anterior to Adam, from the facts of Science 
and the narrative of Holy Scripture. But he is not equal 
to his self-imposed task. It is too early as yet to take 
for an established fact of science, that the stone celts 
found at Croydon and elsewhere were formed by the hand 
of pre-Ac jamite men, in the absence of any fossil remains 
of the men themselves. And how mere a tyro our author 
is in Biblical Science may be judged from the circum- 
stance that out of the two distinct records of creation, 
combined by Moses in the Book of Genesis, he attempts 
to make a record of two distinct creations; being ap- 
parently ignorant of the two separate sources (well known 
among theologians as the Jehovistic and Elohistic docu- 
ments) upon which Moses framed his narrative. 


Addresses to Candidates for Ordination By Samuel 
Lord Bishop of Oxford. J. H, & J. Parker.) 

These addresses, which were actually delivered at the 
successive ordinations of the Bishop of Oxford, are now 
published in a collective form by their gifted author, and 
form as eloquent and heart-stirring a manual of the 
pastoral care as any we have read. It is a volume which 
a sincere and earnest clergyman will hardly be able to 
lay down, except for such acts of devotion as it is designed 
to prompt. 

Hymas from the Gospel of the Day. By the Rev. J. E. 
Bode, M.A. (J. H. & J. Varker.) 

his little volume hardly sustains Mr. Bode’s aca- 
demic reputation, and rarely (if ever) rises above the 
level of * pleasing verses.” It is marred by some doggrel, 
and contains not a hymn which rivals the poetry of 
Heber, the pathos of Watts, or the bold flights of C. 
Wesley. 

Eucharistic Litanies from Ancient 

7 Orby Shipley, M.A. (Masters.) 
Full of grand and deep devotion. Admirable as is the 
one Litany of our own Church, the same ancient sources 
from which it was compiled would supply material for a 
good score of supplemental Litanies, equally rich and 
more varied 
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